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No Blackout of Your Name 


Patriotic men and women anticipate 
victory for our Country, and now they 
prepare for the next “war’’— the war for 
economic security! To assure prosperity 
for America after this war, industry must 
absorb those millions of workers now in 
our armed forces, and those millions 
more who are engaged in work which 
will cease when the war ceases. Forward- 
looking business men appreciate this 
important point and they are doing 
something about it. They are insuring 
continuation of their businesses for their 
own interests and because they know it 
is necessary to our national welfare. 


PREPARE FOR POSTWAR DAYS 


Many manufacturers, even though their 
plants are now 100% on war work, 
and even though they have no merchan- 
dise for general consumption, still keep 
in good working order their system of 
distribution, their contacts with dealers 
and consumers, against the day when 
they will revert to the making and mar- 
keting of peace-time products. It will 
be a comparatively easy job for those far- 
seeing merchandisers to pick up where 


they left off, because they are not going 
to be forgotten —they are allowing no 
blackout of their names. 

Keeping bright a high regard for prod- 
ucts temporarily off the market is a job 
the printed word can do and is doing eco- 
nomically for hundreds of companies who 
count on being in business after this war. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the 
printed word to protect business identity 
—to keep alive acceptance for products 
and to keep intact a system of distribu- 
tion until it is again needed. A few sug- 
gestions are listed in the panel on this 
page. For some businesses a mailing at 
regular intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, for 
others publication advertising is required. 
Most business men will agree, it is 
important to our nation that going con- 
cerns put printed words in service for the 
duration to assure their own survival and 
to provide millions of jobs for millions 
of workers after this war is won. 
Let there be no blackout of your name! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION « Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers « 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. » CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 











If we can’t sell you a machine 


we can GIVE you an engineer 


, | of Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes has been 
ing expanded to 5 times normal, every one going into war 
no work—and still you may have to wait. But maybe we can 

help you get your full production for war without those 
machine tools you have ordered. 
~~ The 21 men who used to be Warner & Swasey sales- 
men are now production engineers—devoting their time 

to helping any war plant get more production from the 

machine tools it has. In many cases, by helping rearrange 
ra work and equipment, they have made it possible to reach 
acts production goals with no new tools—and so release new 
bu- machines needed more desperately somewhere else. 
this For years these Warner & Swasey field engineers have 
g at worked with production men in every industry. They 
7 bring you all this accumulation of experience, whether 
the or not you use our turret lathes. They are at the disposal 
red. of any war plant, without the slightest obligation. 
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__News within the News__ 
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WAR CONTROLS TAKE HOLD........ Pp. 11 
Freedom can’t be maintained if the every- 
day frills of living continue. Present re- 
strictions and rationing are mild compared 
to what is yet to come out of Washington. 
Few people will be able to avoid the com- 
ing curbs revealed in this article. The read- 
er, whether householder, jobholder or 
stockholder, will find it crammed with es- 
sential information. 


THE BOOKKEEPING BLITZ.............. Pp. ig 
The American businessman is_ being 
swamped with a startling array of Govern- 
ment forms, reports and questionnaires. 
There are no premiums for right answers, 
but there are penalties for wrong ones. 
This article shows why and how business 
is up against it, sheds light on the mystery 
of Washington’s “mechanical brain.” 


PLANNING POSTWAR WORLD...... P. 14 
Will the mistakes of Versailles be repeated 
at the next peace conference? Or will an in- 
ternational pattern be created to work for 
the good of all? This nation, just begin- 
ning to loose destruction on its enemies, al- 
ready is beginning to lay plans for the re- 
construction period. Secrecy is maintained 
about the fine points, but enough informa- 
tion is available to chart the broad out- 
lines now visualized by topmost officials. 


INSIDE THE ENEMY LINES.............. P.16 
American diplomats covered by the Ges- 
tapo’s guns for five months know well the 
hell of Nazi Europe. What they learned. 
what they will advise Washington on their 
return is the basis of this article. What is 
the German people’s morale? How close is 
the Nazi machine to a crack-up? How 
much longer can the Italians hold? An- 
swers presented are based on fact. 


THE ARMY’S MORALG.................... P.18 


There’s been a wave of worry about the 
Army’s morals that for the most part has 
been based on hearsay and gossip. Pre- 
sented is a set of authoritative statements 


backed by official findings—of importance 
to every family with a member in service. 


U.S. BATTLE STATIONG................ P. 24 
This week’s Pictogram reveals how globe- 


- girdling are activities of U.S.-armed forces, 


where they are stationed, how far they 
are from home. It gives a cartographic 
idea of what the President means when 
he calls this a long and costly war. 


MAN BEHIND OUR TAXEG............ P. 30 
Meet the man who was asked by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau to write the new tax 
program. Meet the man who undertook 
the biggest, most important, most thank- 
less job in Washington. Randolph 
Paul, a Wall Street lawyer with New 
Deal tax theories. 


GUNS: INDUSTRIAL TRIUMPH........ P. 42 
If Hitler had tried to invade us two years 
ago we would have been prepared with a 
million World War type rifles . . . and 
little else. The record of gun production 
since 1940 is one of the most astounding 
feats of all time, makes this week’s March 
of Industry double-barreled. 


PMD COM GOPPAIR.. 5.0. cnsecccccescesecs PAGES: 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead... eee 5 
The March of the News............................ 
Pro and Con of National Issues.. 
David Lawrence Editorial... 2 
The President’s Week.....................c.:c00000- 26 
Question of the Week: 
Adopt ‘Forced Savings’ as Aid 








In Increasing War Bond Sale?............ 28 
How to Deal With Your Landlord 
Under Rent Controls......................00000002..32 
Se a nee Pe TNE: 
Trend of American Business....................37 
News-Lines for Businessmen..................39 
Inter-America Week. .....................ccscce0ss. +1 
ME ON I I a inescicstassnnssnciesenccsvacctnds 15 
POOIS OF CE WOK. ..ciccccccccccscicsscsesesessesess Th 
Washington Whispers. ..................cc000000 8 


Cover: Randolph Paul, see Finance Week, page 
30. (Photograph from Harris & Ewing) 
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GEE, DAD, DONT LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
EVER STOP STUDYING? 
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The man who never 
stops studying 


OST PEOPLE realize that a life in- 
surance agent is usually a man who 
“likes people” and wants to help them. 
What isn’t so obvious is that wanting 
to be helpful isn’t enough. An agent must 
also know how...and that requires know- 
ing how changing conditions affect pol- 
icyholders. 


For instance, agents today must be 
able to answer such new .questions as: 
“J ‘ ° . . 

s my life insurance affected by the new 
war clauses?”...“How may my life insur- 
ance be tied in with my Social Security?” 
..-Do the new taxes require any change 
in my life insurance arrangements?”... 








NEWS 





and scores of other questions arising from 
changing conditions. 


An agent is always “going to school” 
Cause policyholders are continually 
confronted with new life insurance prob- 
lems. As they arise, the agent must be 
teady with advice and counsel. Accord- 
ingly, he prepares himse!f in mary ways; 


for example, he attends educational meet- 
ings and takes correspondence courses. 
His studies begin the first day he enters 
the business and continue until he retires. 


Last year, many Metropolitan Man- 
agers and Assistant Managers, who su- 
pervise and train agents, attended 91 
special three-week schools. Additional 
schools are now in progress. Field train- 
ing instructors are constantly at work 
with the agents both in the field and in 
classrooms. Nearly a thousand field-men 
are enrolled in, or have completed, the 
course which brings the coveted designa- 
tion, “Chartered Life Underwriter.” 


In short, keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments and how they affect your life 
insurance program is a big part of the 
field man’s responsibilities. If you are a 
Metropolitan policyholder these facts are 
worth keeping in mind. 


When problems arise in connection 
with your life insurance, remember that 
your agent has probably been confronted 
with the same questions before. He will 
be glad to help you... to give you the 
benefit of his knowledge, training, and 
experience ... to seek, when necessary, 
the benefit of the advice of Home Office 
specialists. 








| 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. , 


COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 49 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD e 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 











After you... Soldier 


ULLMAN’S job today is moving troops 

and moving you. Sometimes, the num- 
ber of sleeping cars needed for troop trains 
leaves less than enough to handle increased 
wartime travel on the trains you want to 
take. That’s why three things happen: 


]. You aren't always able to get the kind 
of accommodation you ask for. 


2. Occasionally, you can’t get any ac- 
commodations and have to postpone 
your trip. 


. Your cooperation becomes mighty 
important. Early reservations help 
decide how many Pullmans will be 
needed. Prompt cancellations, should 
your plans change, permit other war- 
time travelers to sleep in space that 
otherwise would be empty. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Fortunately, surprisingly few of you are 
having any real difficulty actually getting a 
bed—a comfortable, full-length Pullman 
bed of one kind or another—on the night 
you need it. 


That’s what counts, for all-in men can’t 
do the all-out jobs that face us now. You 
have to sleep going to keep going. And sleep 
you do—on a Pullman—whether you 
punch the pillows and stretch luxuriously 
in an upper, a lower, a section or a room. 


It may not be the accommodation you 
requested, but those extra Pullmans that 
used to be available are attached to troop 
trains now. And the cheerful way you 
accept what sleeping space there is seems 
to say what all America is saying: 


“After you, soldier!” 


SLEEP GOING- 
To KEEP GOING- 


Go 


jllman 


SAFE ~- DEPENDABLE 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


War timetable for much present U.S. planning is this..... 

1942: Hitler's industry to be softened by air attack, his armies by losses 
in Russia. Invasion possible by autumn. Japan to be harried by air and at sea. 

1943: A year of offensive. Hitler to be worn by another winter in Russia. 
Europe to be a madhouse. Time when full U.S.-British power to be brought to 
bear in the West. A knockout by winter probable. Japan still to be harried. 

1944: The year of Japan's turn. U.S. air and naval forces will be immense; 
will have bases from which to overwhelm the Japanese. Peace before 1945. 

That's a middle-ground analysis. It is one that many high officials accept. 





But: It depends on Russia's ability to keep fighting. Odds are that she will. 





After two and one-half years of wareee.. 

There'll still be about 10,000,000 cars on roads, not today's 30,000,000. 

At least 9,000,000 out of 28,000,000 men 18-45 will be in armed services, 
another 3,000,000 in Government service. Demand for men is to be heavy. 

U.S. industry will be geared to at least $80,000,000,000 of Government cash 
spending a year; will largely be working on orders from the Government. 

Taxes will be drawing back about $30,000,000,000 a year. 

Both industry and individuals will be tightly regimented; will be working 
under rules laid down in Washington; will be rationed and regulated. 

U.S. national debt will be around $200,000,000,000; will cost $5,000,000,- 
000 or more annually for interest alone; will be a postwar problem. 

But: There will be another side to the picture..... 

This country will be all-powerful in the world. Its industry will be vast 
and almost unscathed. Its military forces will overshadow all others; will be 
relatively little affected by losses. Its people will have suffered little. 

There'll be a chance to use this power to patch up the world, and run it. 

There will be vast pent-up purchasing power, vast pent-up demands at home. 

And: There will be a world crying for U.S. resources to help it rebuild. 

Those are just some of the things officials see for future. (See page 14.) 





























In the more immediate future..... 

Draft of 18 and 19-year-olds: The Army wants them. Eventually it will get 
them. But: Congress must approve, and it may not approve this year. (See page 11.) 

Men with dependents: New salary allotment plan will mean early service for 
men who've been sending no more than $50 a month to mothers, sisters, etc. Then: 
It will mean service for married men who contributc no more than that. But: 
Men who are married and contribute more than $50 a month and married men with 
children will come later. Married men with children won't be drafted this year. 

Tire outlook: There simply isn't a chance of tires for ordinary civilians 
while war lasts. That's in spite of Roosevelt's optimistic assurances. 

Gasoline rationing: The President threw a monkey wrench into official plans 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


for nationwide rationing. But: It is still in the cards for autumn. 


Best-informed sources say of the tire outlook.eeee 

Army needs: They're as elastic as the supply. Army will insist upon the 
conserving of every pound of rubber until a new source of supply is assured. 

German use: Idea in Congress that U.S. Army Should use no more than 200,000 
tons of rubber because the German Army gets along on that isn't to be accepted. 
This country can't win a war by having equipment no better than the enemy. 

Fabric tires: They're not proving out in tests. And: There isn't rubber 
for inner tubes anyway. Wearing qualities of these tires aren't yet adequate. 

Retreads: The one "out" in the present situation. Certainly will be used 
where necessary to get war workers to jobs. Retreads from reclaimed rubber are 
breaking down in actual use at about 2,500 miles, which isn't good enough. 

Spring wheels: Might be usable if there were spring steel, but there isn't. 

Wooden wheels: Have some limited use on perfectly smooth roads. 

Butyl rubber: It may yet offer something, but not before late 1943 or 1944, 

Use vs. disuse: There's nothing to the idea that tires wear out as fast when 
not used as when used. A modern tire can last 10 years with light use and care. 























Official moves in sight for tire control include..... 

1. A national speed limit of 40 miles an hour. 

2. A law prohibiting ownership of more than five tires per car. 

3. Nationwide gasoline rationing at some time this year. 

4. A drive to induce drivers to fill their cars. It's found that cars in 
war areas are carrying only 1.3 passengers per car on the average. 

5. A law giving power to requisition private cars. 

Also: There's to be an offer to buy tires, and maybe cars, from owners. 

















It looks as if most income control will affect upper incomes, not lower. 

As matters are shaping up..... 

Wage control: This is still in the conversational stage. There might be a 
clause in new arms contracts limiting wage increases to workers earning less than 
$25 a week, except with Government 0.K. But: Even that isn't certain. 

And: There's nothing in the law to permit general wage control. 

Salary control: It is as uncertain as wage control. Nobody has said that 
white-collar workers should not be given wage increases. Yet: If workers should 
be denied increases, presumably salaried people would not get salary advances. 

High salary control: This is more definite. It is in sight through use of 
Treasury power to deny inclusion of "unreasonable" increases of payments to the 
executives of a company when reporting cost of doing business for tax purposes. 

And: Morgenthau is all set to use this power. 

Taxes and controls will work out in a way to hit the high-income groups 
very hard; probably will deal lightly with wage earners and white-collar workers. 

















War is speeding up; is moving into its decisive 1942 phase with less drama 
and sputtering than in previous years. But: The active season is here. 
In Britain: U.S. staff men are planning to bring U.S. power to bear in 1942. 
In Russia: Germany gradually is taking the initiative; is set for her big 
pushes that will make or break her. She's got to knock Russia out this year. 
In Japan: There's some hesitation and much difficulty trying to digest the 
vast conquests. Japanese are feeling ship and airplane losses. 
In U.S.: Industry is grinding out weapons at a great and growing speed. 





(See also pages 16, 24, 34.) 
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Here Rubber DID THE WORK OF RIVERS 


Dace large-scale lumbering operations 
were confined to the near vicinity of 
tivers on which the logs could be floated 
to mill. But as the river valleys were 
logged out, stands of timber back in 
the hills far from any stream became 
incteasingly valuable. 


lumbermen tried bringing out the logs 
by truck but the rough, steep mountain 
tails made tire costs sky-high. Then a 
Goodyear Truck Tire Engineer sug- 
gested using the Goodyear Hard Rock 
lug tire, a massive brute of a tire spe- 
cially developed for hauling in mines 
and quarries. 


It proved to be the answer. Its deep- 
cut “gear-tooth” lugs gave sure-footed 
traction on steep hillsides. Its heavily 
armored tread resisted cutting and snag- 
ging. So today many logging trucks in 
the Northwest are equipped with these 
long-wearing, cost-reducing Goodyear 
tires. 


If you are certified to buy truck tires, 
there is a Goodyear specially designed 
for your operation that will give 
you the lowest-cost- per-mile 
service. See your Goodyear 


dealer today. G 0 0 D, 


Petr a | 


If you are not eligible under Tire Ration- 
ing Regulations ask your Goodyear dealer 
about our Tire-Life Extension Policy, 
It’s an expert tire conservation jp 
plan that can add many thou- jf 
sands of miles—perhaps a | 

year’s longer service—to your | 

truck or passenger car tires, 


NY 


YEAR 














... Appeal for Antitrust Relief . . . Restrictions on Travel by Railroads 


War service. Plans to mobilize man 
power took several steps forward as the 
nation’s factories approached peak pro- 
duction, and as Government officials cast 
about for new sources of soldiers and in- 
dustrial workers. 

Draft. Secretary of War Stimson added 
his support to that of other Army leaders 
for a draft of youths 18 and 19 years old. 
Congress must assent to War Department 
wishes before the can «don 
khaki. 

Man power. Chairman Paul McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission indicated 
a “work or fight” order might be forth- 
coming for Americans. Earlier his Com- 
mission recommended a ban on labor pirat- 
ing by war plants, exclusive hiring through 
the U.S. Employment Service. 

Woman power. For the first time in his- 
tory, the U.S. Army opened its rolls to 
women. Hundreds of women (21 through 
44) applied for enlistment in the officer 
candidate school of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. Training will begin at 
Fort Des Moines, Ta., July 15. 


voungsters 


War activity. Indecisive action on world 
battlefronts continued through the week 
as members of the U.S. high command 
reached London, evidently to decide ques- 
tions of United Nations strategy and 
tactics. Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. 
chief of the Army Services of Supply, as- 
sured Britons that U.S. supply lines would 
hold. 

In Europe. Battles raged around Khar- 
kov on the Russian front. Across the Medi- 
terranean, in Africa, Nazi Marshal Rom- 
mel launched another offensive which 
brought fighting again to Tobruk. Neither 
sector showed evidence of large-scale ac- 
tivity. Adolf Hitler’s long-awaited spring 
blitz was yet to begin. 

In the Atlantic. Nazi submarine activ- 
ity continued vigorously in Atlantic and 
Caribbean The U.S. Destroyer 
Blakely limped into port at St. Lucia, 
British West Indies, from an encounter 
with a U-boat off Martinique. 

Mexico’s Congress took the first steps 
toward formal declaration of war against 
the Axis powers, and Brazil’s Government 
announced air attacks on Nazi submarines 
off the coast. 


waters. 


Behind the lines. Evidence of resistance 
to Germany’s vaunted “new order” con- 
tinued to seep out of occupied Europe. 
Reinhard Heydrich, assistant to Gestapo 
Chief Himmler, was shot in Prague and 
another Gestapo chief was assassinated in 
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Putting Treasury's Silver to Work ... New Job for Whisky Distilleries 


Norway. Hostages paid for. the offenses 
with their lives. 


Antitrust laws. War Production Board 
officials, the Army and Navy have per- 
suaded Attorney General Biddle that anti- 
trust laws impede the war effort. The Cab- 
inet officer urged Congress to pass prompt- 
ly a pending bill assuring businessmen that 
they will be free of antitrust prosecution if 


they follow WPB orders. 


Taxes. Bad signs for the future of execu- 


tive salaries appeared in testimony of 





Is Gas Rationing Necessary? 
Disagreement of Experts 


Nationwide gasoline rationing was 
postponed indefinitely and the Office 
of Defense Transportation delayed 
for a month its order imposing re 
strictions on trucks. 

These actions were the upshot of 
conflicting viewpoints in Washington 
about the severity of the rubber 
shortage. 

Leading up to the conflict was the 
Senate Truman Committee’s report 
that no new rubber was in sight for 
civilians for two or three years; that 
tire requisitions and gasoline rations 
to conserve rubber definitely were in 
prospect. 

President Roosevelt, however, voiced 
the hope that some sort of rubberless 
tire would be developed before motor- 
ists were grounded. Congress grasped 
at the hope. House Speaker Rayburn 
said he had heard no good reason to 
ration gasoline in nonshortage areas; 
Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, expressed concern over his 
State’s tourist industry, and Senator 
Lucas (Dem.), of Illinois, wondered 
whether Congress ought not to rescind 
some of the huge powers delegated to 
bureaus. 

Out of the confusion arose this 
prospect: Gasoline rations are post- 
poned, but not abandoned. 











Morgenthau before 
committee on internal 
revenue taxation. Gist of the Treasury 
head’s statement was that a number of war 
industries were using “unpardonable” de- 
vices ‘to escape war taxes. Some of them: 
steep salary boosts; high rentals, large pay- 
ments to employe pension funds. 


Treasury Secretary 
Congress’s joint 


Silver. A “friendly truce” was signed by 
the Treasury and the Senate’s silver bloc 

















over use of the white metal during war 
Informal terms will allow the Treasury to 
use its 100,000 tons of dearly purchased 
metal as a copper substitute. It will be used 
in the aluminum and synthetic rubber in- 
dustries: will be returned after the war 





Business controls. War «demands con- 
tinued to make themselves felt on the bus. 
iness community from one of the 
country to the other. 

Distilleries. WPB plans were announced 
to convert the nation’s whisky distilleries 
to making of industrial alcohol rather than 
alcoholic beverages. Next year a total of 
540,000,000 gallons of alcohol is expected 
to be produced by the industry and regu- 
lar alcohol plants. Civilians will dip into 
reserve whisky stocks, which are ample. 

Railroads. Association of American Rail- 
roads announced a wartime transportation 
program aimed at: (1) discouraging pleas- 
ure travel by changing the tone of adver- 
tisements; (2) stopping operation of ex- 
trains: (3) discontinuing luxury 
ears which would increase travel; (4) in- 
cluding day coaches on all possible trains, 
and (5) repairing equipment to care for 
added passenger traffic. 

Radio. Domestic radiotelegraph circuits 
were ordered closed by the Defense Com- 
munications Board. Reason: 
could be monitored by enemies and censor- 
ship would be too difficult. In prospect is 
increased business for telegraph companies 
International radiotelegraph 
continue under censorship. 


end 
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Construction. Rigid controls over con- 
struction were indicated in a directive is 
sued by WPB, Army, Navy and the Man- 
time Commission. Prospects are that nev 
plants will be confined to vital needs; that 
new defense housing will be of barrach 
type; that private building will stop. The 
directive followed a special presidential 
request to add $600,000,000 to the $1, 
(000,000,000 defense housing program be 
cause 1,600,000 new workers are expected 



















to crowd war production centers. 






Communists. On the heels of a presi 
dential order commuting the jail sentence 
of Communist Leader Earl Browder came 
an order from Attorney General Biddle te 
deport Pacifie Coast Labor Leader Harn 
Bridges. The Attorney General found that 
Mr. Bridges, an Australian, was a Com 
munist. The President decided that M: 
Browder, jailed fraud 
should be freed in the interest of national 
unity. 
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Message of Confidence 


Te war has brought many changes to the Bell 
System. The nation needed telephone facilities 
in new places. It needed more facilities in the 
usual places. It needed all facilities in a hurry. 

Shortages of essential materials brought new 
problems and new achievements in research 
and in manufacturing. ‘Telephone calls in- 
creased about ten million a day. 

Yet all this has been done without great 
change in your telephone service. Millions of 


subscribers have felt no difference. The record 


as a whole has been good. That is the way it 
should be and the Bell System aims to keep 
it that way. 

But when war needs delay your call, when 
you can’t get just the service or equipment you 
need, let’s put the blame right where it belong 


—on the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND WA 
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WAR CONTROLS TAKE HOLD 
-EFFECT ON EVERYBODY 


Tightening of Restrictions on Buying, Selling, Saving and Travel 


Possible shifting of jobs 
@ nonessential workers. 
Prospect of wage ceilings 


Life as usual is ending for most Ameri- 
ans for the duration of the war. Business 
usual went out when general price ceil- 
igs came in. Now Government controls 
promise individuals a life without frills and 
dmpped of many conveniences. 

Gasoline rationing in the East is only a 
taste of things to come. Before the year is 
git almost every American household can 
apect to have restrictions on buying, sav- 
ig and traveling. Many jobholders, too, 
Mwill feel the effects of Government moves 
fo supply war industries and the armed 
forees with adequate man power. Very few 
petsons will escape the curbs and controls 
tow taking hold. 

Take the ordinary household. Stop 
oders in the production of vacuum clean- 
@s, refrigerators, automobiles and other 
avy goods are proving to be just the 
beginning of war controls. Now curbs are 
bemg extended to include the following: 

Shopping. Because of gaso- 
lme rations, Eastern house- 
wives cannot make so many 
trips to the store, the millinery 
or the beauty shop. Journeys 
must be rationed and driving 
stretched to include more er- 
rands. Menus must be planned 
lor days ahead instead of each 
(ay, and supplies are being 
bought in quantity. 

Credit. No longer can the 
family buyer say “charge it” 
wih a wave of the hand. 
Charge accounts must be set- 
ted in at least 70 days. In- 
ttallment buying also is more 
restricted, with most items re- 
quiring a third down and the 
rest in 12 months. 

Deliveries. Local delivery 
services are ordered to reduce 
their mileage by 25 per cent. 
his means fewer deliveries 
of groceries and merchandise, 
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no special deliveries or call-backs. Coupled 
with individual gas rationing, decreased 
store deliveries spell more inconvenience 
for the housewife. 

Milk deliveries are likely to be made 
only every other day instead of every day 
and laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments are making fewer calls. Newspaper 
deliveries also are being restricted. 

Food. Sugar still is the only food on the 
ration list, but soon housewives will not 
be able to get everything they want. The 
War Production Board, for example, is 
taking the 1942 fish pack for Army, Navy 
and lend-lease orders—no more canned 
salmon, sardines or tuna for the family. 

Shortages of other canned goods are 
threatened, owing both to the tin shortage 
and to Government buying. Coffee, tea, 
cocoa and spices are candidated for the 
rationing list, and imported foods, such as 
bananas, promise to be scarce. 

Clothing. Quality and style of suits, 
dresses, underwear are sched- 
uled for change. Army demands for wool 
promise to make the all-wool suit a rarity 
and the virgin wool suit a thing of the past. 


shoes and 
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FAMILY: Freedom without frills 


Military orders for leather may force 
shoe rationing and Government demands 
for efficiency are acting to simplify styles 
of all clothing. Two pieces of lingerie, for 
example, cannot be sold for a unit price. 

Heat. A number of homes in the East 
Coast rationing area are due to be colder 
this winter. Fuel oil is to be rationed like 
gasoline and deliveries to distributors al- 
ready have been slashed 50 per cent. For 
many homes and apartments this means 
less hot water now. 

Coal supplies are adequate and conver- 
sion by industry from oil to coal is being 
encouraged. There is a possibility, how- 
ever, that coal may be scarce next winter 
because of transportation and labor sup- 
ply difficulties. For this reason, consumers 
are being urged by the Government to 
stock up now. 

Rent. Areas of rent control are expand- 
ing and the Office of Price Administration 
expects eventually to have ceilings on 80 
per cent of the country’s rented dwellings. 

Vacations. Pleasure travel is being dis- 
couraged by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and is being made inconven- 
ient by changes in rail and 
bus schedules. Rationed travel 
is being studied. Automobile 
trips are likely to be curtailed 
by nationwide gasoline ration- 
ing, urged to conserve rubber. 

Recreation. The porch swing 
and the back yard are likely 
to be favored over the Sun- 
day drive or the distant picnic. 
Swimming pools, golf courses 
and playgrounds that can be 
reached by public convey- 
ances promise to be crowded. 

War demands for civilian 
service also will reduce time 
for play. OPA, for example, is 
asking for funds to employ 
100,000 persons as a starter to 
administer and enforce price 
ceilings. The Red Cross and 
the Office of Civilian Defense, 
among other agencies, want 
volunteers. 

Education. The possibility 
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PRICES: The OPA ceiling promises to stabilize living costs 


that youths of 18 and 19 may be drafted is 
interrupting plans for college in many 
households. Demands for war workers 
among both boys and girls are adding to 
this trend. 

Present draft operations also are forcing 
a number of college students to forego 
graduate work. The effect already is seen 
in the attendance at law schools. 

Savings. Families are being high-pres- 
sured by the Government to set aside as 
much of their incomes as possible for 
War Stamps and War Bonds. This pres- 
sure will increase and talk is growing of 
making war saving compulsory. 

Taxes. The tax bill for moderate and 
high-income families is certain to be steep 
and pressure for more taxes on low-income 
groups continues. The prospect for a 
heavier tax burden in each succeeding year 
of war is definite. 

Prices. OPA’s general ceiling promises 
to stabilize living costs, although a cer- 
tain amount of black market bootlegging 
can be expected to develop. Most living 
cost items, however, will be covered by 
price controls and many of 
rations. 


them by 


Wages. Some control over wage pay- 
ments is in the offing. President Roosevelt 
persuaded shipyard workers to forego part 
of a wage increase due under a bargaining 
contract. The Treasury also has a plan for 
placing a ceiling on executive salaries. 
Indications are that high wage and salary 
payments will be controlled, that low-paid 
-arners may seek raises. 

So much for the effect of war controls 
on family living habits. These and similar 
controls also affect men and women in 
their jobs and regular businesses. Curbs 
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on normal working customs are forecast 
by: 

Draft plans. Men are being brought 
into the Army at an increasing rate. The 
1-A classification is nearing exhaustion 
and the Selective Service System is being 
forced to look elsewhere for soldiers. These 
groups include: 

Youths. The Army favors dipping into 
the 18 and 19-year age groups for more 
men. This plan is indorsed by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Di- 
rector, and is being studied by President 
Roosevelt. A new law would be necessary 
to draft these younger men. 

Men with dependents. Smgle men now 
deferred because they support parents or 
other relatives are likely to be called after 
Congress adopts a proposal to grant larger 
allowances for dependents. 

Married men. Men with wives but no 
children who otherwise are qualified for 
military service are likely to be selected. 
Their selection will be almost certain if 
Congress refuses to draft the younger 
group, particularly if wives can work. 

Heads of families. Homes with children 
are not likely to lose their wage-earning 
fathers this year in any event. Selective 
Service officials are continuing the policy 
of maintaining homes intact wherever 
possible. 

Occupational deferments. Men deferred 
from the draft for occupational reasons no 
longer are certain of escaping military 
service. Selective Service headquarters has 
instructed local draft boards to re-examine 
both this group and the group deferred 
because of dependents. 

However, draft officials also have been 
forced to add_ shipbuilding, railroads, 


GASOLINE: Travel is discouraged—made inconvenient 


coastal shipping and coal mining to the 
list of essential war industries. Larger 
groups of workers thus are found neces- 
sary for the home front. 

Man-power mobilization is expected to 
fill this breach. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has proposed that all war workers 
be “frozen” into their jobs to prevent em- 
ployers from raiding competitors’ labor 
A hiring monopoly for the U.S. 
Employment Service also is proposed. 
Plans for shifting workers from nonessen- 
tial to essential war work in the year 
ahead also are under consideration. 

Business operations, already controlled 
by price ceilings, priorities and WPB pro- 
duction orders, promise to be further af- 
fected by labor shortages and _transporta- 
tion restrictions. 

Transportation. ODT, besides curtailing 
delivery mileages, also plans on July 1 to 
insist that trucks be loaded to 75 per cent 
of capacity on return trips. This order will 
upset delivery practices of firms that use 
their own truck fleets to distribute their 
goods over wide areas. 

Inventories. WPB also has a plan to 
control retail and wholesale inventories. 
Purpose of this program is to keep small 
firms in business by giving them access to 
available Concerns’ with large 
stocks on hand would be permitted to 
buy no more goods until inventories are 
reduced. 

The Government thus is spreading its 
war net over almost the entire population. 
Beginning with a modest curtailment of 
usual business practices, officials have aé 
vanced step by step until now they are 
telling Americans what to eat and wear 
and directing what they can do. 


forces. 


goods. 
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Government’s huge task 
of digesting information 
in millions of returns 


A bookkeeping “blitz” is hitting Amer- 
ican business concerns. It is coming out 
of Washington where Government is mak- 
ing a sudden demand for vital statistics 
about every minute detail of business 
operation. 

The amount of paper work that is to go 
dong with price control, rationing control, 
transporation control, priority control, not 
tomention taxes and possible withholding 
taxes and forced savings, is staggering in 
itself. Added to paper work previously 
required, this means a bookkeeping task 
that is monumental. 

Returns to be filed range from a few 
mple questions that can be answered by 
postcard to complex reports covering a 
hundred or more pages. Before the war 
agencies were created, individuals and 
firms were required to file annually with 
the Federal Government 97,500,000 re- 
turns of one kind or another. But this im- 
posing figure has gone much higher since 
wartime regulations have poured an ava- 
lanche of forms into business offices. 








Bookkeeping Blitz Hits 
America’s Business 


Growing Deluge of Wartime Forms, Reports and Questionnaires 


Meaning for business. All of this adds 
up to great expense for business, much 
duplication of effort and diversion of time 
from production and selling. Big corpor- 
ations require full-time services of large 
staffs to keep up with their reports. One 
corporation has spent as much as $50,000 
supplying information for one of the many 
reports it is required to make. 

Here are presented a few of the demands 
upon business for records and information: 

Take the wartime agencies. 

War Production Board. Applications 
for preference ratings, applications for 
priority assistance, manufacturers’ reports 
on metal requirements, dealers’ used ma- 
chinery reports are but a few of the titles 
heading the scores of printed forms reach- 
ing businessmen’s desks. 

Office of Price Administration. Retail- 
ers, wholesalers and manufacturers affect- 
ed by the Government price freezing order 
must make detailed reports showing high- 
est prices charged for commodities during 
March, 1942, together with descriptions 
and identifications of the commodities. 
Also to be reported are all allowances, dis- 
counts and other price differentials. 

Rationing of sugar, tires and gasoline has 
created additional bookkeeping problems. 


—Harris & Ewing 


WASHINGTON PAPER WORK: Most mysterious are the readers 
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Then, there is OPA’s recent order to 25,000 
corporations with assets of more than 
$250,000. This requires the filing of annual 
and quarterly financial statements. Many 
of these concerns already are filing similar 
reports and are sending them to other 
Government agencies. 

Office of Defense Transportation. This 
agency, which is trying to save rubber by 
cutting down on automobile and truck 
transportation, is requiring local stores 
that deliver goods to their customers to 
keep records of mileage traveled by their 
trucks. ODT has ordered elimination of 
special deliveries and reduction of deliv- 
ery mileage by 25 per cent below a year 
ago. 

Prewar agencies. Before the war 
brought its blitz of new bookkeeping, busi- 
ness was grinding out returns to numerous 
Government agencies, and must continue 
to do so. Some of these are the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue (income taxes and cus- 
toms declarations) , Federal Security Agen- 
cy (Social Security) , Interstate Commerce 


Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Federal Communications 


Commission, etc. 

More bookkeeping in sight. As the 
Government gets a firmer wartime grip on 
business and as the tax bite cuts deeper, 
business can expect even more record 
keeping and questionnaire answering. A 
faint hope for relief lies in legislation pend- 
ing in Congress. This would provide ma- 
chinery for co-ordinating and simplifying 
the reporting services required by Gov- 
ernment agencies. Although the bill was 
recommended by the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee and introduced a year 
ago, it lies dormant in committee. Nobody 
appears to be opposed to the measure, yet 
nothing is done about enacting it. 

There still is a mystery about who reads 
the millions of reports that pour into 
Washington. Machines grind up many of 
the figures and out of them there occasion- 
ally emerges an index number. But now 
that 3,000,000 retail stores and hundreds 
of thousands of other establishments are 
to report monthly on their most intimate 
business secrets, there will have to be thou- 
sands of Government employes engaged 
in doing nothing but reading to find out 
what goes on. 
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PLANNING POSTWAR WORLD: 
MR. HULL VS. MR. WALLACE 


Differing Viewpoints in Official Family Over Promoting Reconstruction 


Secretary's proposal to cut 
tariffs. Vice President's 
idea of using U.S. credit 


An important issue is arising among high 
officials over the kind: of world this is to 
be after the war. The issue is coming to 
the fore long before the war is won. People 
here and in every country will be affected 
by the way that issue is decided. 

Until now: The plans of Germany and 
Japan have held world attention. But 
these plans when put into practice have 
generated not enthusiasm but more hatred. 
Hitler offered his New Order for Europe. 
He now has Europe, but there is no New 
Order. (See page 16.) Japan offered her 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. She now rules much 
of Asia, but there is no prosperity. 

Now: First signs of American, British 
and Russian ideas about the postwar 
world are emerging. In Europe, questions 
about future borders of nations are arising. 
Britain and Russia are beginning talks. 
Britain is avoiding a pledge of no secret 
commitments. Russia asserts she wants no 
land of any other country. Britain is con- 
cerned about politics and territory in 
many parts of the world. 

Thus: World-wide interest centers now 
on what the U.S. is thinking and planning. 
These plans go far beyond questions of 
ownership of the world’s real estate. 

But: A difference of viewpoint is devel- 
oping between two groups in the Admin- 
istration as to the main lines that this 
country’s postwar plans should take. Head- 
ing these two groups are President Roose- 
velt’s two top postwar planners, Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice President, and Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. The two groups are in 
accord on the main aim of promoting a 
world-wide recovery after the war. They 
agree as to some of the methods. But still 
they are revealed by their words and ac- 
tions to be in disagreement in other re- 
spects as to the kind of world that should 
emerge from this war. The differences 
might be described as: 

First, political. 

The Hull viewpoint. The State Depart- 
ment has announced that, as matters 
stand, it favors returning Madagascar, 
Martinique and the other French over- 
seas possessions to France after the war. 
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Secretary Hull has denied that the ques- 
tion of restoring the whole French Empire 
ever has been up for discussion. But the 
Department’s acts are interpreted to mean 
that rebuilding a strong France is planned, 
with colonies restored. And this in turn 
points to return of British and Dutch colo- 
nies and outposts. That would be in the 
direction of a return to the international 
status quo for the United Nations. 

The Wallace viewpoint. “Those who 
write the peace,” Vice President Wallace 
said in his speech before the Free World 
Association in New York, “must think of 
the whole world. There can be no privi- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
HENRY WALLACE 
After the deluge . . 


CORDELL HULL 


. who? 





leged peoples. We ourselves in the United 
States are no more a master race than the 
Nazis.” Mr. Wallace in so many words 
demanded an end to military and eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

Second, economic. 

The Hull program. Secretary Hull’s plan 
for promoting world recovery after the 
war is based first of all upon a revival of 
world trade. The State Department js 
working on two methods of promoting that 
revival. The first is the large-scale use of 
the program for international agreements 
to cut tariffs. The other is the inclusion in 
lend-lease agreements of a pledge to do 
away with Government handicaps to trade. 
This pledge already has been accepted by 
Great Britain and other nations signing 
agreements for lend-lease aid. It is includ- 
ed in the agreements now being offered to 
Russia and China. 

Thus the reciprocal trade agreements 
and the lend-lease agreements together 
give the U.S. great power to beat down 
tariffs all over the world after the war. 

Secretary Hull, however, is essentially 
a conservative. His plan is a means of 
leading the world back in the direction of 
freer trade. It would mean less rather than 
more interference of government with 
business and people. 

The Wallace program. Vice President 
Wallace, charged by the President with 
postwar planning in the field of external 
trade, takes a strong New Deal point of 
view. He supports the Hull trade agree- 
ments program, but goes much further. He 
calls for a program to improve living stand- 
ards and abolish want in all countries after 
the war, including not only the U.S., but 
also Germany, Italy and Japan. 

The heart of the issue is this: The Wal- 
lace group of officials favors use on 4 
grand scale of the powers and credit of the 
U.S. Government to extend the New Deal 
to all parts of the world. The Hull group 
favors a limited use of Government money, 
and main reliance upon a natural recovery 
of trade after cutting tariffs. 

The President’s viewpoint. As between 
the differing attitudes, President Roose- 
velt has not yet clearly shown his hand. 
The President has vivid memories of the 
World War peace conference that ended 
at Versailles just 23 years ago this month. 
This time, the United States, Britain, Rus 
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ja and China may comprise the confer- 
ence’s “Big Four.” 

When it comes to authority, Secretary 
Hull has most of that now. The President’s 
recent executive order makes the State 
Department supreme in international re- 
lations over the Board of Economic War- 
fare which Mr. Wallace heads. But, on the 
other hand, the President thus far appears 
to be backing some of the ideas of both 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Wallace, rather than 
siding completely with one or the other. 

Problems coming. Winning the war, if 
once achieved, will end one set of prob- 
lems, but will usher in a new set to take 
its place. These will be great and perplex- 
ing Whatever the pattern finally chosen 
may turn out to be. The task of absorbing 
nilions of men from disbanded armies 
back into work in factories or on the 
farms is expected to be one of the hardest 
this world ever faced. Here are some of 
the proposals that are being made to get 
the world back to work when peace comes: 

Industrialization. Mr. Wallace advocates 
older nations helping younger nations to 
get started on the path to industrialization. 
India, China and Latin America have a 
tremendous stake in such a plan, he indi- 
cates. As their people become productive 
mechanics, their standard of living, he 
says, should double and treble. 

Government financing. The task of 
building up mass consumption, says Milo 
R. Perkins, executive director of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, “will require a bold 
and daring use of+long-term credits by ev- 
ery enlightened government of the world. 
Governments must enter fields where pri- 
vate finance cannot enter without assum- 
ing risks that are too great to take with 
other people’s money.” 

International RFC. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. heads a list of federal agen- 
cies that are possibilities for expansion to 
international scope. An international RFC 
might be financed by many nations. Loans 
could be made with pledges attached to 
use the money only for the desired proj- 
ects, just as the pledge to cut tariffs is the 
string now tied to lend-lease funds. 

Important additional proposals call for 
an international food stamp plan, and a 
big farm surplus buying program. Distri- 
bution is held as the heart of the task of 
getting enough nutritious food everywhere. 

Combination of these plans with Secre- 
tary Hull’s low-tariff program would lead 
to problems for several groups. Farmers 
producing fats, oils, hemp and sugar to fill 
up the wartime gap would be affected. In- 
dustries being built in the Americas to 
produce synthetic and natural rubber 
would feel the influx of natural rubber 
from the East Indies. American labor 
would be interested in the wage scales in 
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—U. 8S. Signal Corps from Harris & Ewing 


‘THE BIG FOUR’: Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau, Wilson 
Their world went back to fighting at the peace table 





—Harris & Ewing 
MILO PERKINS 
This time no privileged peoples 


the new industries abroad. The Atlantic 
Charter advocates world improvement in 
labor standards. The United States has 
the Wagner Act and the Wage and Hour 
Act to offer to other lands. 

World federation. Then does this mean 
that peace will bring forth a League of 
Nations up to date? A world-wide associa- 
tion of nations, though not yet formally 
proposed, is being discussed by high offi- 
cials. As now being considered, this would 
have powers broader than the old League 
in the great task of preventing future 
wars. But the organization now being 


studied would differ in other important re- 
spects from the League born at Versailles. 
For one thing, it would not be called a 
league but by some other name less remi- 
niscent of the last League. And a dual type 
of organization is being discussed to meet 
two kinds of problems. Thus: 

In the political field. Regional unions or 
federations of nations, it is thought, would 
operate under the world-wide organization. 
These could relieve the world-wide union 
of troublesome problems like border dis- 
putes in the Balkans, for example, or po- 
litical conflicts in other areas. 

In the economic field. The big task of 
financing and operating the great programs 
of fostering all-out production and con- 
sumption, it now is thought, would be a 
job for the new world organization. Would 
this be a huge international socialism and 
the death of private enterprise? Propo- 
nents say capitalism would be saved by 
creating the greatest markets ever known. 

Such a plan would differ from the post- 
war world that the Hull policies are striv- 
ing for—a world of sovereign nations, 
trading freely without much help or hin- 
drance from governments, and accepting 
international “charity” only for the short- 
est possible time in an emergency. But 
both the Hull and Wallace ideas would 
keep control for some time to come in the 
hands of the United Nations. In this sense 
both seem to imply a moderate and hu- 
mane type of imperialism. 

The Hull and the Wallace ideas are 
grist for the President’s mill. He can se- 
lect, reject, combine and improvise. The 
Roosevelt plan for the postwar world has 
not yet appeared. But it is on the way. 
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Inside the Enemy Lines: 
What Our Envoys Saw 


Hunger and Hatred as Offspring of Hitler’s New Order in Europ 


Italy's disillusionment 
over war. Will to win 
still ruling Germany 


Hunger and hatred rule the Europe 
of Hitler’s New Order. That is the story 
250 Americans are bringing back from 
their five-month internment in Germany 
and Italy. They found these war twins 
hiding in odd corners in Germany, showing 
themselves openly in Italy, shouting loudly 
in the occupied countries, ready to play 
a grim part in determining the outcome of 
the war. 

In Germany, a double-ration card failed 
to give American diplomats enough to eat. 
They arrived in Lisbon to board the 
aged Swedish-American liner Drottningholm 
dirty and hungry. In Italy, prison wardens, 
secret police, shop girls, grocery clerks 
asked to be remembered with love to their 
relatives in the United States. In Milan, a 
spontaneous hunger march set crowds 
swarming through the streets shouting: 
“Stop the war and give our children 
bread.” The Italian police stood aside. Ger- 
man storm troopers stopped the march. 

By day and by night, hunger and hatred 
stalk the occupied countries. They show 
themselves in night stabbings, the flash of 
gunfire from ambush in broad daylight, 
the bombing of a hotel, the dynamiting of 
a train, the rounding up of hostages to be 
shot or hanged. In Greece, hungry steve- 
dores had to be fed before they were able 
to unload a cargo of food for the starving 
who had crowded the docks to wait. 

Even the quick passage of the Ameri- 
can diplomats through France gave them 
a glimpse of the hatred that lies there 
waiting for a spark. South of Paris—before 
they reached the domain of Vichy to pick 
up Ambassador William D. Leahy—a 
Frenchman threw a rock through the win- 
dow of their diner on the theory that there 
was where he might hit Germans. Train- 
men said it often happened. A French 
peasant waved an American flag. A French 
airman stole aboard the train, urged quick 
American help. Barmen, shopkeepers com- 
plained that everything was being reserved 
for Germans. 

What effect will this state of mind 
have on the ultimate outcome? The re- 
ports of the diplomats are being added to 
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those from listening posts and intelligence 
workers of all kinds in seeking the answer. 
Here, the background of experience the 
diplomats have had inside Germany and 
Italy counts for more than the odd bits of 
smuggled information they were able to 
pick up during their internment in Rome 
and Bad Nauheim. 

It adds up to: Germany will fight on. 
Her people are disappointed, did not want 
war with the United States, have little in- 
dividual freedom left, have fewer illusions 





—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR LEAHY 
He left a nation of hate 


about Hitler than they once had, have no 
faith in their Italian partner. But they are 
not near an internal crack-up. Their power 
is not to be discounted. They still pack a 
powerful punch in their armies. Bitter 
hatreds lie between the Nazis and the 
Army command. But the will of both is to 
fight, and for the people there is no pres- 
ent way of turning back. 

Italians see no hope for themselves if 
Germany wins. Germans are steadily tak- 
ing over internal affairs. Italy’s industry is 
being geared to that of Germany. Italy’s 





plight is little less humiliating to the }; 
ian people than that of France to thy 
French. Prior to December 7, Italians gy 
no hope if Great Britain won. Now the 
hope for an Italian future is for the Alliq 
to win and America to dominate the pe 

These feelings are not concealed. A Ge 
man newspaper says that every time Ge 
mans and Italians meet they are rude 
each other. It urges the Italians to id 
to be tactful and polite, does not imp) 
that Germans are ever otherwise. But Itd 
ians see Mussolini, at the dictate of Ge 
many, order all Jews. in Rome—male ay 
female—between 18 and 
stand trial by court-martial. They see Ge 
man banks systematically take over Itd 
ian business and industry, place Germay 
in control. 

Some returning Americans said half 
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the Italian people would welcome an Mijere, | 
lied invasion of the continent, that thePbut a 
would spring to the aid of American af ad mi 
British troops in the greatest uprising @ million 
history the moment a landing was maMyith n 
on Italian soil. But there are strong df worker 
terring influences. All persons who mig york s 
lead such an uprising have been system Of t 
ically weeded out and packed off to cull ike to 
centration camps. The German spy sya great 
tem penetrates to all corners of Itd§ vidual 
Despite the fact that lack of fuel ai himself 
shortage of materials for repairs imu imespe 
bilize the Italian fleet most of the ting§end th 
German specialists, particularly gunnen decisiv 
have been fed into the crews of most ltt be | 
ian ships. Germany is well aware of tiff certain 
mood of the Italian people. itself. 

Hitler’s over-all problems, with sucht home 
ally at his side, increased tremendowg§ & 1s « 
during the winter. His talk of the sever lines.” 
of the Russian winter was not just an ail] The 
The cold hurt civilians and cut crop prog a 140 
pects all over Europe. He has a shortagg the gr 
of workers in Germany and elsewhere. li then a 
has too little food, in spite of what for a | 
takes from occupied countries. He hast peal fr 
told problems of transportation and ij Winter 
ternal dissension. so 

The recent speech of Hermann Goer had b 
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broadcast as it was over long wave fork 
German consumption, gave not only 
glimpse of what the German soldier ¢ 
countered in Russia last winter, but' 
intended to goad the German worker 
driving himself to the utmost. Mast 
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Goering drew a contrast between German 
ad Russian workers: 

“Over there the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Not out of noble feelings for their 
people, fatherland and leaders are they 
yorking over there so frantically, but only 
because the human being means nothing 
here, because the worker there is nothing 
but a slave to be driven; and the millions 
ud millions, if they die and collapse, new 
nilions are whipped over them, and only 
vith machine guns and whips can the 
vorkers of Soviet Russia be driven to their 
vork stations.” 

Of troubles yet to come: “I should only 
lke to beg of Providence a hardening to 
agreater and greater extent of each indi- 
vidual at home, and that he will say to 
himself: ‘We must hold out in this war 
imespective of how long it may last; at the 
end there is victory and that alone is of 
decisive importar-e.’ . . . In the future let 
it be said that the German people was 
certain of victory for it took hardship upon 
itself. Of each of you individuals of the 
home front, I demand the same hardness 
~ displayed out there at the fighting 
ines,” 
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The background for this speech had been 
11940 of successes, a promise by Hitler of 
the greatest victory in history in 1941, 
then a warning from Hitler to get ready 
for a prolonged conflict, and, now, an ap- 
yal from Goering for desperate effort. The 
winter had been cruel. In North Germany, 
the soll was frozen three feet deep. Fuel 
















n Goerl been rationed. Warm clothes were 
ve for lo@stnpped from civilians and sent to Rus- 
st only #8. Mid-April had been so cold farmers 
coldier @§ ®uld not open potato pits for fear of frost 
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hage. Little farm work could be done 
until May. 


All over Europe, the winter had cut 
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EX-ENVOY THOMSEN: He complained to the Fuehrer 


deeply into an already scant food supply. 
Some farmers were eating seed grain. Finn- 
ish farmers were unable to get enough 
seeds for root vegetables. The Finnish 
meat ration was being halved. A rumor 
that a shipment of oranges had gone to a 
few privileged persons was hotly denied: 
only a few oranges had arrived and these 
had gone to children’s hospitals. Italy, a 
land of wine drinkers, promised civilians 
only what wine left after “major 
groups” were satisfied. The major groups 
included German visitors. 

Bucharest cut sugar again, allowed white 
bread to go only to children under five. 
Norwegian farmers were holding corn out 
of the market. Half of all the food coming 
into France from North Africa was being 
taken by the Germans: 20 per cent for 
Italy and 30 per cent for the German army 


was 


of occupation. Even in Switzerland, a neu- 
tral country crowded with health seekers 
from other nations, cattle were killed be- 
cause of a shortage of fodder. It had fewer 
cattle than in 1918. 

Transportation troubled Hitler. 
Germany claimed it needed twice as many 
freight cars this spring as last. But the 
RAF has been smashing locomotives by 
flying low. The severe Russian winter had 
got many: 600 destroyed between Janu- 
ary and March, 3,000 temporarily put 
out of commission. Only the Russian lo- 
comotives were prepared for continuous 
hard frost. 


also 


Inside his ranks, Hitler has had 
difficulties. The most rampant secret radio 
voice in Europe is called “The Voice of the 
Chief.” Its broadcasts are long wave, for 
German listening. It is strongly pro-Ger- 
man, for Germany, for the war, for the 
Army High Command. But it minces no 
words in calling the Nazis names. So suc- 
cessful has “The Chief” been in eluding 
the Gestapo, that Americans believe it is 
operated under the protection of the Army 
High Command. 

In starvation 
and killings have reached such a peak that 
a Swedish newspaper said: “The Hitlerite 
New Order has created a hell on earth for 
European people. Hatred for the invader 
grows with every day.” And this was the 
picture American diplomats brought home 
after five months under Gestapo guns. 
They did not complain of their treatment, 
however, as had the returning German en- 


own 


the occupied countries, 


voy, Hans Thomsen. The Germans had 
not liked being guarded by Jews and 


Negroes. The Americans had been a little 
hungry, but they figured the Germans had 
tried to feed them. The food was just not 
to be had. 





EX-GERMAN SOLDIER: He had no one to complain to 
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Guarding the Morals 


Of Our Armed Forces 


Success of Government Efforts to Protect Health 
Of Young Men Away From Home Environments 


Community co-operation 
to meet vice problem. 
Character-building program 


The United States Army now finds itself 
responsible for the moral life of millions 
of men. These men are being taken from 
their communities and home life and trans- 
planted to new environments where many 
restraints are removed. 

Large numbers of men, for example, are 
moving to outposts such as Alaska and 
Greenland and Iceland where there is no 
opportunity for normal social life. Many 
others are moving into the Caribbean area 
and into the South Sea islands where there 
are large populations and where moral 
standards are not those of the United States. 

Then, inside this country, there is the 
breaking of social ties and the upset to 
normal habits when millions of men are 
sent into camps, or when many men and 
young women leave their homes and flock 
into a war city such as Washington. 

The result is a social problem that is 
growing in importance. It is a problem 
now recognized by officials and is getting 
close attention. The result also is a wave 
of worry and of gossip that is sweeping 
the country. There is concern over stories 
of a broad breakdown of standards as they 
have been known in this country. 

Actually what are the facts as far as 
they can be determined? Is the situation 
as bad as it is being pictured in some pub- 
lications? The answer appears to be this: 

It is true that War Secretary Stimson 
has acted to provide federal policing in a 
group of Tennessee counties where local 
police had failed to correct conditions. It 
also is true that the War Department is 
taking an active interest in aiding the po- 
lice forces in other regions to harass camp 
followers who have gone along with armies 
from the beginning of time. 

Yet the moral standards and_ health 
standards of the new American Army are 
far better than those of any Army of the 
past. For example, in 1917 the Army was 
proud of the fact that the rate of infection 
of men with venereal disease was only 107 
in each 1,000 men. By comparison, the 
rate in November, 1941, was 40 out of 
1,000. Since then ‘the Army has stopped 
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BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM ARNOLD 
The Army’‘s Chief of Chaplains 
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AT HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


Soldiers on leave are being offered the hospi- 
tality of private families—whose own members 
may be serving on some distant battlefront. Good 
morale, the Army knows, makes for good morals. 













making reports in detail, but it can be said 
that there is no appreciable change. 

There has been some trouble in the 
Caribbean area, where men have been 
moved into regions of dense population and 
low or nonexistent moral standards. This 
situation, however, is improving. 

The problem of morals in wartime is be- 
ing approached by the services from two 
angles. They are these: 

Building character. New recruits are re- 
ceiving a series of lectures on morals and 
social hygiene by a line officer, a medical 
officer and a chaplain. This course is re- 
peated every six months for all troops. 
Much emphasis is being centered on pro- 
vision of adequate recreation for men at 
Army posts and on leave, and for men, in 
particular, who are out of the country. 
The Army now is assigning a medical off- 
cer with rank of major to supervise the 
problem of venereal disease control in each 
camp of 20,000 or more men. Then there 
are 1,300 chaplains in the service who are 
providing a means for men to maintain 
their religious life away from home. 

Community co-operation. The Federal 
Security Administration, within this coun- 
try, is working with city and county po- 
lice officials to carry out a policy of “re- 
pression” of vice areas. This policy is based 
on the assumption that vice, while it can- 
not be suppressed entirely, can be disor- 
ganized so that it cannot function on a 
large scale. To date, 214 cities and towns 
have agreed to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in this work. 

Officials who had been deeply concerned 
about the prospect that war might bring a 
large-scale recurrence of the problem of 
venereal disease, which has been tackled 
effectively in recent years, are far less con- 
cerned now than they were a year ago. 
The reason is that the facts to date do not 
suggest ground for any alarm. 

It remains true that war is a_ period 
when social standards tend to be lowered. 
In that respect the present war is no differ- 
ent from others. What is different is that 
the lowering this time is regarded as far 
less than in the last war and far less than 
officials had expected. There are problems 
in providing diversion for men in posts that 
are far from the American type of civiliza- 
tion and from American surroundings. 

But those problems are recognized and 
are being dealt with. This gives ground for 
some assurance to the relatives of enlisted 
men who have been worried. 

As for Washington itself: This city is 
jammed full of young people. There is 4 
lot of money to spend and there is much 
entertainment. Clergymen are saying that 
the moral standards of this group are de- 
clining. Other observers contend that this 
town is no worse than any other. 
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mination to win Victory, and win it in shortest possible time. «© TIME!—that’s the vital element. 


Even fractions of minutes are precious. Seconds lost by one machine, multiplied by many 
machines, result in wasted days and weeks—even months. Such time waste is a dangerous 
enemy at our door. » Consider procedures in production and you'll find that operations revolve 
around paper work routines. In effect, they help to control production, and this control can either 
SAVE time or WASTE time. » To simplify and organize paper work routines . . : to decrease 
non-productive time, prevent costly mistakes and diminish expensive wastes . . . to facilitate 
accuracy in determining costs...these are the functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 
USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can help to extend the use of their equip- 


ment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of 
business. To those who are interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 
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GAS RATIONING FOR THE NATION? 


Approval of Majority of Editors if Purpose is to Conserve Rubber 


Mere saving of fuel held 
insufficient reason for 
restrictions outside of East 


Nationwide rationing of gasoline as a 
means of conserving rubber is favored by 
a majority of the commenting editors. 
While most of the editors assume that rub- 
ber saving is the idea behind the proposal, 
many would like to see the purpose more 
clearly stated. 

Newspapers in the Middle West, where 
there is an ample supply of gasoline and 
oil, agree that if rationing is necessary to 
win the war it will be cheerfully accepted. 
There is a suspicion among some, how- 
ever, that politicians in the 17 rationed 
Eastern States may be playing a leading 
part in demanding spread of rationing to 
the whole country. 

“If the proper Washington authorities 
have decided that the tires on Middle 
Western automobiles will be needed by the 
nation’s armed forces, why don’t they say 
so?” asks the Chicago Sun (Ind.) . Observ- 
ing that “some Washington officials delight 
in the oblique,” the Sun adds: “They want 
to save rubber, so they talk about gasoline 
rationing. There is but one way to save 
rubber and that is to save rubber.” 

The St. Louis Star-Times (Ind.)_ ree- 
ommends more frankness on the part of 
the Administration, saying: “No program 


Werner in Chicago Sun 
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HOW TO LOSE THE WAR 


to ‘save gasoline’ will make sense in the 
Middle West or in other areas where pe- 
troleum is abundant.” But this newspaper 
recognizes that the rubber problem is 
nationwide and suggests: “If Washington 
moves to national gasoline rationing, let 
it say frankly and emphatically that the 
purpose is to stop needless tire wear.” 
The New York Sun (Ind.), quoting 
Director Joseph Eastman of the Office of 
Defense Transportation as saying that the 
present supply of automotive vehicles and 
tires constitutes a national and not a pri- 
vate resource, suggests: “If this stock pile 
is the true concern of the conservationists, 
then the issue should be made plain to the 
people. The approach to gasoline rationing 
was the very model of how not to do it.” 
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SOMEBODY DO SOMETHING 


Agreeing that “the tires of your car are 
a vital part of the nation’s war resources,” 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) differs 
with the Sun as to the approach to con- 
servation, asserting: “The only known way 
to ration use of tires is to ration gasoline.” 

In a similar vein, the Akron (O.) Bea- 
con Journal (Ind.) calls for nationwide 
gasoline rationing as a preventive of useless 
and wasteful driving. “The transportation 
system will collapse if private automobiles 
are jacked up,” that newspaper says. “Gaso- 
line rationing is the simplest and surest 
way of keeping those cars rolling for es- 
sential uses just as long as possible.” 


THIS IS THE TRUE FOCUS 


The Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.) observes 
that “there is little to be said against na- 
tional rationing if the object is to save 
rubber,” but the newspaper decries what 
it terms a “distinct ‘dog-in-the-manger 
attitude on the part of some Administra 
tion officials.” The Globe adds that what 
these officials are thinking, though not say- 
ing, is “that if the East can’t have all the 
gasoline it wants, other parts of the cou 
try also must suffer.” 

The Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal and 
Chieftain (Ind.) comments similarly, say- 
ing, “Humanly, if not generously, many it 
the East, notably politicians, are asking 
loudly why motorists elsewhere should 
permitted fuel while those of 17 States and 
the District of Columbia are driven t 
using shank’s mare.” 

On the other hand, the Boston Herald 
(Ind.) maintains that, in view of present 
conditions, the protests of various Westem 
Senators against the extension of gasoline 
rationing is “distinctly selfish, not to say 
unpatriotic.” Says the Herald: “New Eng 
landers will suffer far more than the West 
from gasoline rationing, but they are tak 
ing it in good patriotic spirit.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Ind.-Dem.) hopes that “we can get along 
without general rationing of gasoline,” be 
cause the pressure on already overbur- 
dened transportation systems would be 
sure to increase. 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 








yafting Youths of 18 and 19: 
*Wiews of the Nation’s Press 


nal 


President Roosevelt’s call for registra- 
in of 18 and 19-year-olds under the Se- 

ive Service Act finds the commenting 
mss generally resigned to the idea of 
entual induction of the youths into the 
nilitary service. 

Many editors see such induction as de- 
able, calling attention to the traditional 
dor of youthful soldiers and the benefi- 
effects of Army training and discipline. 
thers, however, approach the idea with 

uctance, accepting it as a necessity that 
amot be avoided if the country is to have 
he huge Army now planned. Some editors 
tend that, if early induction is contem- 
sated, the Government should announce 
he fact without delay, so that parents 

i youths can prepare for the future 
ithout the present uncertainty. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.), although admitting the advantages 
f youth in the making of a good soldier, 
lieves the law should not be changed un- 
s “Army experience so far proves the 

ler men to be incompetent and the sup- 
ly of desirables has been drained or in- 
serves Biuction at 18 insures a longer training pe- 










st Na Bind” 

| $aV€ B But the New York Daily News (Ind.) 
what Bicares: “We think this is a sensible idea: 
anger hat 18 would be better than 19; and that 
stra Ht ought to be put into effect without de- 
what ay.” Youths of this age, the Daily News 
t say- Hontends, have the “rubber legs” and the 
all the 
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“piano-wire muscles” needed 
by a fighting man. “This is 
war,” the Daily News con- 
tinues, “as we hear on all 
sides, and our main job now 
is to fight this war, and to 
fight it with the best mate- 
rial we can round up.” 

“Fitness and not conven- 
ience,” should be the test for 
soldiers, in the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind.), 
which finds congressional op- 
position to a lowered draft 
age “considerable and_ sur- 
prising.” Needs of the Air 
Force can best be served by 
young men of this age group, 
the Record declares, pointing 
out that long training peri- 
ods are required for combat pilots, so that 
“a boy of 18, starting his training now, 
would not be likely to see front-line com- 
bat until he was 19 or 20.” “Sentimental- 
ly,” says the Record, “we don’t like the 
idea of drafting youngsters; but the facts 
are there.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.) 
observes that “parents of 18 and 19-year- 
old boys noted with concern that the ques- 
tion is coming up again as to the inclusion 
of these youngsters in the draft.” But the 
Journal maintains that, though sending 
the younger boys to war would be a “sad 
duty,” it will be necessary if 
the war continues and the 
specifications for an armed 
force of 8,000,000 remain in 
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‘GOOD PUNCH, GOOD NEIGHBOR’ 


effect. However, the Journal 
does not anticipate action on 
the question “until after the 
elections this fall,” for “mem- 
bers of Congress know that 
on this point they are tread- 


ing upon very dangerous 
ground indeed.” 
Some editors, however, 





hope that Congress will come 
to an early decision as to 
what is to be done with this 
age group. “The young men 
should be given some assur- 
ances,” says the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard Times 
(Ind.). “Uncertainty is dam- 
aging to their chances of get- 
ting a job and upsetting in 
their studies. It would seem 
a sensible to call them in at 
once after their registration, 





Fitzpatrick in St. Lovis Post-Dispatch 
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for physical examination. Those rejected 
could get on with their jobs or professional 
careers, and those who passed their tests 
could begin to prepare for more effective 
Army service when they were called.” 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) de- 
clares that, if the Government is “plan- 
ning to work around toward an early draft 
of 18 and 19-year-old men, it should come 
out right now and tell the people in a 
forthright manner.” The Times points out 
that delay will make planning both for par- 
ents and educators more difficult because 
of the continuing uncertainty as to whether 
youths will be able to continue their studies. 
“Adistinct prospect that the youngest 
group may later be made subject to com- 
pulsory service” .s seen by the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind. Dem.) , which 
recalls that youths have made a valuable 
contribution to all of this nation’s wars 
and that they have met the severest tests. 
“Our war for survival must be fought,” 
says the Times-Dispatch, “and we must use 
to best advantage all available resources.” 
The Jersey City (N.J.) Journal (Ind.) 
interprets Maj. Gen. Hershey’s statement, 
that drafting youths of 18 and 19 for mili- 
tary service is “probably an_ inevitable 
step,” as “somewhat of a forecast.” 
“Once registered,” the paper points out, 
“inducting the boys into the draft would 
be little more than an automatic procedure 
should the draft age be lowered. Whatever 
the outcome, it should be plain that, once 
this war is over, the country is likely to 
continue selective service in peacetime. If 
this war has taught anything, it is that a 
lack of such an army usually turns out to 
be costly, and poor «. omy.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- : oO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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No more rubber for civilian use for maybe two years. 

Just enough rubber for military purposes—and not 
much for our Allies. 

That’s the outlook unless rubber substitutes or arti- 
ficial rubber can be manufactured. There is hope for a 
solution but no certainty that one will be found before 
1944 unless we beat Japan soon and recapture the rub- 
ber trees or unless our rubber experts work a miracle. 

Conservation of tires now in use and reclamation of 
all old rubber available is, therefore, imperative. 

Meanwhile the scientists are striving feverishly to 
find a process that will give us serviceable rubber for 
tires. 

How did we get caught with a shortage of such a 
vital raw material? Did nobody foresee what has hap- 
pened and did anybody have a plan to meet the crisis? 

The Senate Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program, headed by Senator Truman, Demo- 

rat, of Missouri, filed a long report last week apprais- 
ing the whole situation. Whether one differs with the 
inferences drawn or the emphasis given to this or that 
point, the truth is the report comprises virtually all of 
the essential facts on which a judgment can be based 
except possibly one—there is no mention anywhere in 
the report of the fact that we had a Chief Executive 
from June, 1940, to date, that he had any authority 
over the rubber problem or even that he was aware of 
its critical nature. If he was, the Truman Committee 
gives us no record of what he did about it. 

Presumably, if the Truman report is to be accepted 
as giving the whole story, the Government of the 
United States consists of a number of agencies none 
of which seems to have responsibility for a particular 
problem. Just as the tragedy at Pearl Harbor is at- 
tributed to “divided responsibility,” so also is the 
shortage of rubber blamed on the same defect in 
administration. 


CARTEL LIMITED 
RUBBER OUTPUT 
AS LATE AS 1940 


The Truman report tells us first 
of all that the British-Dutch car- 
tel, known as the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, 
privately organized with the approval of various 
foreign governments, has been in control of 97 per 
cent of the rubber supply of the world, and that, in 
order to maintain prices, it often limited production. 
Even in 1939 the average production was 60 per cent 
of capacity and as late as 1940 was only 83 per cent. 


RUBBER SHORTAGE: WHO IS RESPONSIBLE: 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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America made efforts to stimulate that productiftcreated 
by offering higher prices and succeeded in getting tifhetween f 
British-Dutch cartel to give us more rubber in 194ffvhat it m 
The rubber cartel officials plainly feared that if tiguty as ar 
emergency which we were afraid of in the Far Ea But the 
failed to materialize “excess stocks of rubber woulfgrd and « 











enable the U.S. to control the market prices.” Renate M 

pften ther 
BRITISH FAILED Jesse Jones, as head of thgynthetic 
TO BUILD UP Reconstruction Finance Corporthat an A 
A STOCK PILE ation, bought rubber for all tigimb if th 


American companies and begge@fubber— 
for more in 1940 and 1941. Reluctantly the Briti@fmerce an 
cartel gave him an increased quota. Ironically enougg The Ar 
the British themselves were left with a small stock pijte Milite 
when Singapore fell. Why? ential for 

The answer is not given in the Truman report tyfhe decis 
the fact is the British didn’t have the ships and didqpM0. By ' 
dare to transport rubber reserves to Britain because@pefense / 
the submarine danger and the need for other articum. Ed 
more vital than rubber. The British might have aoosevel! 
ranged with us to store rubber in American was the 1 
houses and the United States Government might hagt spoke | 
used its lend-and-lease influence in 1940 and 1941 fut off 1 
force the British-Dutch cartel to supply us more nigmeasures 
ber. But this apparently was not done. his was 

The Truman report says Jesse Jones handled ‘ag A few 
peditiously and ably” the building up of the stoggones cor 
pile despite the tactics of the British-Dutch cartel. Wet the | 
did get a huge quantity of rubber to America safd25.000,0 
before and just after Pearl Harbor. It wasn’t enougt. Jone 
but one shudders to think of where we would hagecords. 
been on the military side today if Mr. Jones hada 
pursued this phase as aggressively as he did. 

Now we come to the synthetic rubber problem. Af 
parently we have known for years that synthetic mil 
ber was a good substitute and that we were lacking 
it. Department of Justice officials say the Stand 
Oil Company had valuable patents and shared th 
with the Germans and didn’t do what it should 
done to get started. The Standard officials deny 1 
and insist the processes were always available 
American producers. The Truman Committee s4 
“It should be stated that there is no question of m0 
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turpitude or of subjective unpatriotic motive on “ap 
part of the Standard or of any of its officials.” ‘ e f 
The Committee then remarks that the Standat —- 
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business arrangements with a German comps 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will pie 











i 4] é ! defend to the death right to say it.” sidillda 
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: wman Committee says it’s a case of “divided responsibility” wy 


'bnd calls now for a single head—Difficulties and delays in 


e past two years produce shortage despite warnings. 


uctilicreated a situation where Standard had to choose 
ng tipetween fulfilling its obligations to I. G. Farben and 
| 14ifvhat it might otherwise have regarded as its patriotic 
if thgiuty as an American business.” 

t Ea’ But the Truman report shows also that the Stand- 
woulerd and other American companies were begging the 
Fenate Military Affairs Committee in June, 1940, and 
piten thereafter to finance a Government program for 
thetic rubber. The rubber companies all feared 
that an American industry might find itself out on a 
imb if the war ended suddenly and the Far Eastern 
bber—cheaply produced—came back into com- 
merce and, of course, underbid our product. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board and the Sen- 
ite Military Affairs Committee agreed that it was es- 
ential for our Government to finance synthetic rubber. 
he decision to this effect was made in the summer of 
40. By the autumn the rubber experts of the National 
Defense Advisory Council had prepared a memoran- 
articigaum. Edward R. Stettinius presented it to President 
ave roosevelt on September 12, 1940. That memorandum 
wagwas the major step toward making synthetic rubber. 
it haggt spoke of the possibility of our rubber supply being 
194] aut off from the Far East and urged precautionary 
re rumeasures. It recommended a 109990-ton program. 
his was estimated to cost $50,000,000. 

A few days later President Roosevelt and Jesse 
ones conferred. At that conference it was decided to 
t the recommendation in half and provide only 
5,000,000. Whether this was Mr. Roosevelt’s wish or 
tr. Jones’s idea has not been revealed in the public 
ecords. 
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AG IN PROGRAM Subsequently one or two execu- 
OR SYNTHETICS tives of the National Defense 
ID TO OFFICIALS Advisory Council endeavored to 
place the responsibility for fu- 
: ¢ rubber manufacture on Mr. Jones and it is ap- 
d tha@etent from the Truman report that Mr. Jones never- 
id hagpeless endeavored to rely on the advice of some of 
ny tigee Tubber experts of the Defense Council. 
able @ Differences of opinion arose as to whether the pro- 
e sa °™ was experimental or permanent. Doubts devel- 
f mome*a Concerning the size of plant or the processes to 
oa used. Delays ensued. The Truman Committee says: 
‘The fact that today—two years after the fall of 
nda @Ce—not one of those (synthetic rubber) plants is 
mp OPETation is inescapable evidence not only of the 








admittedly difficult technical problems but also of 
failure on the part of the officials in Government to 
provide in time for one of the most fundamental needs 
of this country.” 


REPORT BLAMES 
LACK OF UNIFIED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


One failure was that of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, 
which did not insist on curtail- 
ment of civilian consumption of 
rubber in 1941 when the stock pile was low and there 
was no certainty of replenishing it. But let the Truman 
Committee sum up the record in its own words: 

“From the start our rubber program suffered be- 
cause it was administered by too many people. In 
1940 the National Defense Advisory Council at- 
tempted to formulate a synthetic rubber program but 
found that it could not deal successfully with busi- 
nessmen who had then to turn to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for execution of the plan... . 

“After the synthetic rubber program was turned 
over to Mr. Jones, it was generally believed that he as- 
sumed full responsibility. Whether or not he actually 
assumed this responsibility, he now appears to have 
relied heavily on the vacillating memoranda of the 
National Defense Advisory Council and the Office of 
Production Management. Lack of unified responsi- 
bility resulted in a failure to institute an integrated 
program. Instead, there was a scramble to meet situa- 
tions as they arose, with the resultant failure to set a 
definite goal at an early date, failure to provide ade- 
quately for production of raw materials, and failure 
to transform engineering plans into construction jobs.” 

The Committee says that, even in making its report, 
it has had to go to six different agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to get the facts about the rubber problem and 
concludes with the recommendation that ‘some one 
person should exercise full responsibility, and, accord- 
ingly, full power to take all necessary action to pro- 
vide such rubber as is necessary to the war program, 
subject only to responsibility to Mr. Nelson.” 

If we had had the British parliamentary system of 
government, would we not have been able to interro- 
gate the head of our Government long before this and 
find out just what was being done about rubber? As it 
is, even the Truman Committee doesn’t venture to ask 
the President of the United States for his version of 
the facts—and he knows more about why we have no 
rubber today than any other man in the whole world. 
























Where U.S. Men 
Are Stationed 
On World Fronts 


This is a map of America’s world-wide war 
effort as it stands after six months of fight- 
ing. The scene of action has spread far since 
December 7. Now U.S. armed forces are do- 
ing war duty on six continents and seven seas. 
Here is shown this country’s whole war oper- 
ation at a glance, as it would appear from a 
vantage point overlooking the top of the world. 

The Pictogram shows 36 places outside the 
United States where American military 
forces are announced to be stationed. The 
distances shown between these outposts and 
New York or San Francisco reveal graphical- 
ly that American forces now are seeing service 
many thousands of miles from home. 

The Pictogram brings out one thing more 
with dramatic clearness. That is the im- 
mensity of the task of supplying troops at 
the same time on many fronts far away. 

The American Expeditionary Force in 
North Ireland is nearly 3,000 miles from 
New York. At the rate of several tons of 
shipping for each soldier, a fleet of hundreds 
of vessels will be needed if the U.S. trans- 
forms this AEF into a big army of half a mil- 
lion men or more for an invasion of Europe. 

But the Atlantic is only one part of the 
problem. The AEF in Australia, more than 
6,000 miles from San Francisco, is twice as 
far away as the AEF in North Ireland. 

Moreover, each of these AEFs has another 

+ expeditionary force guarding its supply line, 
one from Iceland and the other from New 
Caledonia. This makes four AEFs. Rem- 
nants of a fifth still are fighting 6,000 miles 
away in the Philippines because that army 
could not be supplied. President Roosevelt 
has said that our AEFs ultimately may 
number six to ten. 

Even that does not measure the supply 
problem. The job of getting weapons to 
America’s allies is world wide. American 
Army technicians are busy on technical sup- 
ply tasks 10,000, 11,000 and 12,000 miles 
away in Eritrea, Iran and Egypt. Outposts 
in both oceans from icy Greenland to sunny 
Surinam, and from the Bering Sea to the 
Coral Sea are needed to watch over supply 
lines and to guard against sea and air attack. 
Supplying these outposts takes ships, pro- 
tecting the ships spreads the Navy thin, and 
U-boat success in sinking ships strikes at 
America’s effectiveness in waging war. 
Hence, the Pictogram’s showing of the 




























tells an important story. It sheds light on the 
President’s prediction of a long, hard war. 
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number of outposts and length of supply lines 
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Need for using all 
available workers. Drive 
against illiteracy 


President Roosevelt is not overly excited 
about the rubber shortage. That is not be- 
cause he has the answer on his desk, or 
even the promise of one. He is simply con- 
fident that American ingenuity will find a 
way. But the varying interpretations 
placed upon his offhand expression last 
week created a tumult. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s optimism was not shared 
by Price Administration and War Pro- 
duction officials. They were sweating over 
the job of getting rubber for the war ma- 
chine, worrying about how to get a tire- 
less America to work, getting ready to ex- 
tend gas rationing to the entire nation to 
save tires. 

The casual observation of Mr. Roosevelt, 
intended to allay fears and breed confi- 
dence, had created an overoptimistic view 
of the rubber shortage and was making 
the job of the rationers tougher. Many a 
car that had been laid up to save tires 
was driven the day after the President’s 
remark. Mr. Roosevelt had the same fig- 
ures the rubber experts had. He, like them, 
had reports of all sorts of experiments, with 
imitation rubber, with wooden tires, with 
plastics, with sawdust. Wheels with these 
substitute treads make noise and have to 
be driven slowly; but they move goods. He 
was more confident than the tire experts 
that some one of these, or some entirely 
new discovery, would keep American 
wheels turning. And he was thinking in 
terms of busses and trucks and war es- 
sential vehicles, not in terms of private 
automobiles. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said was: We do 
have to save He did not know 
what the plan would be. He thought Leon 
Henderson coming in to see him 
about it. We hope to get certain substi- 
tutes before present tires wear out. He 
did not attach any undue excitement to 
the situation. He thought it would work 
out all right. They are working on two or 
three different kinds of tires that do not 
contain rubber. 

Other shortages than rubber also occu- 
pied Mr. Roosevelt’s week. The shortage 
of shipping was being made more acute by 
whe relentless submarine attacks in the 
Atlantic. And the shortage of man power 


rubber. 


Was 


was becoming felt. The screws were turned 
by Paul V. McNutt’s Manpower Board 
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__ lhe President's Weel 
SHORTAGES: RUBBER, LABOR, SHIPS 


Executive’s Confidence That American Ingenuity Will Keep Cars Rolling 


to shut off raids upon war labor. Mr. 
Roosevelt took note of the rising demand 
for labor by cutting from $465,000,000 to 
$280,000,000 his request for Government 
funds for the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. 

“Shortages of labor and material are 
rapidly developing,” he said. “To meet 
labor shortages, the recruitment of work- 
ers from every available source will be 
required, and possibly even organized mi- 
gration in some instances . . . There are 
still three million unemployed . . . There 
will remain a substantial number . . . who 
will not be hired because of age, lack of 
skill or other handicaps . . . I cannot em- 


—Harris & Ewing 
Americans who looked for the secret 
base in Shangri, La., (Louisiana) made 
Mr. Roosevelt chortle as much as... 


phasize too strongly the need for industry 
to abandon practices of discrimination, ra- 
cial and otherwise, in recruiting labor for 
war production.” 

Visitors emphasized a new handicap that 
had arisen in the drafting of men for 
military service. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey brought in a report that 250,000 
physically fit men had been mentally dis- 
qualified for military service. With him 
came Dean William F. Russell of Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers College and 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
the Office of Education, to go over plans 
for a training program that will sharpen 
the wits of these men. 








wh eek 
—Burck in Chicago Times 
...‘‘Hon. Number X33 calling Tokyo: 
Finding Doolittle base in Shangra-la 
on page 44” 





Many of these rejects are able to read 
and write. And they are not regarded as 
morons. They are capable of learning, but, 
for lack of educational opportunity or 
proper nourishment, they are not quite 
bright enough to fit into the modern Army 
A training program will be devised to lift 
their mental level. 

Louis Johnson, the President’s emissary 
to India, came in for lunch to report what 
he had found in India. The Pacific War 
Council spent an hour and a half going 
over the war situation in its area. Australia 
is not quite certain that it has enough 
men and materials to fight off an invasion 
by Japanese forces. 

Press conferences elicited little informa- 
tion. Draft plans for the 18 and 19-year 
age group have not been set. Pipe-line and 
barge plans to relieve the Eastern oil short- 
age are still in the making. 

Mr. Roosevelt would not give out the 
names Secretary Morgenthau had listed 
as war-boom tax dodgers; in fact he did 
not know them. He had just won a bet 
from Press Secretary Stephen T. Early 00 
whether he had given out such a list 4 
year or so ago. Mr. Early thought he had. 
The President collected $5. And he gota 
laugh out of a letter a subscriber had sent 
the editor of a Southern newspaper com- 
plaining that a map of Louisiana failed 
to reveal Shangri, La. 
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New Life 


Or 


Old Cars 


© min maintenance, especially when 
conducted with an eye to preventing needlessly 
premature wear, is the best way to extend the life of 
cars and get maximum use from fairly recent models. ¢ 
However, the serviceableness of General Motors dealers is 
not limited to this in keeping countless cars at work on nec- 
essary tasks. @ As a dealer in used cars, he has acquired expert- 
ness in reconditioning that can give a new lease on life to many 
a long-driven car. ¢ His experienced mechanics are well prepared 
by factory-backed training. ¢ He is equipped for major service 
operations. His reconditioning, therefore, can create new life in 
old cars and thus goes far toward filling vital transportation 
needs. @ If you are concerned over a well-worn car that fills a 
necessary purpose, talk to your local GM dealer about the 
possibilities of restoring it to fresh usefulness. 


The Automobile User’s Guide answers your questions 
about taking care of your car in wartime. For a free 
copy see any General Motors dealer today or write Cus- 
tomer Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Should Congress Adopt ‘Forced Savings’ Plan 
As Means of Increasing Sale of War Bonds? 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

There is no need for a compulsory sav- 
ings plan to stimulate the sale of War 
Bonds. The workers of this country will 
cheerfully and patriotically answer the 
call of the President to subscribe at least 
10 per cent of their earnings for War 
Bonds. But it is up to the newspapers to 
emulate the broadcasters by devoting 
more space to publicizing the campaign 
for voluntary savings, and not at com- 
mercial advertising rates either. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Foreign Relations, 
answers: 

Under present conditions, I do not be- 
lieve it advisable to adopt a compulsory 
savings plan for all employed civilians in 
order to stimulate the sale of War Bonds. 
It may become necessary later, but not at 
this time. I have faith in the patriotism 
of employed civilians in the U.S., and that 
they will do their duty without compulsion. 


(by telegraph) 


Gordon W. Chapman 


Madison, Wis.; General Secretary and 
Treasurer, The American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 
answers: 
It is the hope and belief of this inter- 
national union that compulsory savings 
for bond purchases shall not be necessary 
in this country. We cannot agree to com- 
pulsion until it has been definitely proven 
that the American people will not support 
our Government in its war effort through 
voluntary purchase of War Bonds. 


(by telegraph) 


Our international union and our locals 
are urging officials of State and local units 
of Government to make available payroll 
deduction for War Stamps and Bonds. 


Senator Brown 


(Dem.), Mich.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Banking and Currency; 
Chairman, Committee on Claims, 


answers: 

The voluntary savings plan is reasonably 
successful, but I do not believe that the 
voluntary plan will be enough. 

I have suggested, by a bill heretofore 
introduced, that all Government employes 
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One of many proposals ad- 
vanced with a view to increasing 
the sale of War Bonds is a plan for 
compulsory savings under which 
all employed civilians would invest 
in bonds amounts based on per- 
centages of income. 

In order to present a symposium 
of informed opinion on the subject, 
The United States News asked 





economists, spokesmen for labor 
organizations and members of 
Congress the following question: 
Should the Government 
adopt a compulsory savings 
plan for all employed civilians 
in order to stimulate the sale 
of War Bonds? 
Answers were published last 
week. More appear herewith. 





and workers on Government contracts be 
paid in part in War Bonds. ! am inclined 
to think that we should go further and 
use the income tax return as a basis to 
reach a large number of our citizens. To 
bridge the inflationary gap and reduce 
purchasing power, it is my judgment that 
compulsory savings rather than excessive 
taxes should be used. This would retain a 
purchasing power in the public for the 
postwar period which will be badly needed. 


Rep. Roy O. Woodruff 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 
Judging from the results achieved by 
General Motors Corp. in conducting a 
noncompulsory savings plan for its em- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUFF 





ployes, which shows that 99.2 per cent 
are participating, and that prior to th 
inauguration of this program the employe 
participation was 31.5 per cent, it seem 
that, if employers generally would follow 
the lead of General Motors, the compul- 
sory savings plan would not be necessary. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


answers: 


The Government should not at this time 
adopt a compulsory savings plan until 
we have: 

Made an honest and sincere effort to 
cut out all nonessential, nondefense a- 
penditures of Government, and until we 
have cut all wastefulness in defense spend- 
ing; levied and collected all the taxes that 
can possibly be collected without endap- 
gering the economic structure of the m 
tion; employed every honorable method 
to induce our people to turn their money 
into the Government for War Bonds. 


James Washington Bell 


Evanston, Ill.; Professor of Money and 
Banking, Northwestern University; Sect 
tary-Treasurer, American Economic Asi 


ciation, 
answers: 
Diverting the savings from worken 


whose incomes have been increased by 
war activities is the next most logical 
step in solving the dual problem of raising 
revenue and curbing inflation. 

Income taxes would be the best exped: 
ent if politically feasible, since direct taxes 
would make everyone conscious of th 
burden. If the voluntary program of 
purchases fails, we must resort to som 
scheme of forced savings. 
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.. « Lhat’s Where We’re Expanding for 
Greater War Production! 


¢ The people of the Gulf South stand ready to terials . . . excellent transportation facilities by 
rt wf cooperate faithfully with American industry for land, air and waterway. Industrial sites are 
¢ © F faster, greater war production. They’re eager for plentiful. There are good schools . . . ideal 


pent: § 2 bigger share in America’s victory! living conditions, and industry’s No. 1 fuel... 
oa The Gulf South invites industries seeking war NATURAL GAS. 
mf Production expansion and suggests, too, that here Let us give you more information on the Gulf 


ethoi § is an unusual opportunity for peacetime produc- South in relation to the requirements of war pro- 
,  § ton and markets. : duction and peacetime markets. Without obligation 

Here are some of the Gulf South’s advantages: we will be glad to make a survey for you. Your in- | 
plenty of willing labor . . . basic raw ma- quiry will be kept strictly confidential. 



































y and 
y For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
) DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
a THE GULF SOUTH 
od by INVITES INDUSTRY 
a ... industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
ral growing markets . . . plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- P I P E LI N E ® O M P A N Y 
xpedi- round climate . . . good schools . . . quick, 
, e . J 
+ taxes convenient transportation . . abundant, de- FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
pendable Natural Gas. ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
of the 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
f bond J SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 
,; some ae ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS .. . HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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His view that levies on 
middle incomes are too low, 
while poor pay too much 


Morgenthau, Doughton; the Ways and 
Means Committee; an increase of $8,700,- 
000,000 a year. Those are the men and 
things you read about in news of the pro- 
posal to boost taxes to $25,000,000,000 
a year. 

What you don’t read so much about is 
the real author of the program, the man 
who put it together for Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and who is out on the 
firing line every day fighting for it. 

His name is Randolph Evernghim Paul. 
He is small, dapper and 51; a lawyer, 
author and tax expert. And he hails from 
25 Broadway, New York City. 

“Write me a tax program,” was about 
all the order Boss Morgenthau gave him. 
That was all Mr. Morgenthau needed to 
say, for he knew his man. For four years, 
Randolph Paul had been coming to Wash- 
ington to sell for a song to the Govern- 
ment a quality of expert advice that 
fetched high prices elsewhere; from Stand- 
ard Oil, Ford Motor and other large cor- 
porations. 

Measured by the company he keeps in 
New York, Randolph Paul probably would 
be known as an Old Guardsman in tax 
matters. He fights and wins important 
cases for the big companies. He is a mem- 
ber of the Wall Street Luncheon Club. 

But in his tax beliefs and theories, Mr. 
Paul is a New Dealer. He chums with such 
champions of the New Deal as Leon Hen- 
derson, the Price Administrator, and Mar- 
riner Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. His tax ideas are liberal, ad- 
vanced or radical, according to the critic’s 
viewpoint. Moreover, like many another 
New Dealer, he is a professor: he lectures 
at both Harvard and Yale. 

“How do you reconcile your conserva- 
tive tax practice with your radical tax 
ideas?” Mr. Paul was asked. The word 
“radical” evoked a snort. 

“There isn’t any clash,” he replied. 
“When I work for a private client, I sell 
him my services. Nothing more. My per- 
sonal views are my own.” 

What are those views? The tax program 
Henry Morgenthau laid before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on March 3 
is full of Paulisms. The voice was Henry’s, 
but the hand was Randolph’s. It is an 
effective team: Mr. Morgenthau, the Cab- 
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Finance Week 
THE MAN BEHIND OUR TAXES 


Randolph Paul, Wall Street Lawyer With New Deal Revenue Theorie 


inet member, as front man; Mr. Paul, the 
erudite professor, as program maker. The 
program, of course, was approved by Mr. 
Morgenthau, but it was Mr. Paul who 
wrote it. And Mr. Paul later took the gaff 
of wearying cross-examination by the 
Committee’s 25 members, many of whom 
don’t cotton at all to his ideas. 
Throughout the questioning, Mr. Paul 
was ever urbane. His answers were pat, 
his manner ingratiating. The Committee 
has come to like him. He is a good mixer. 
This ability to “mix” and his native 
shrewdness already have piloted the Treas- 
ury program over some rough hurdles. He 
hasn’t sold all his wares to the Committee, 
headed by Representative Doughton 





—Harris & Ewing F 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
Cut a pattern for Mr. Paul 


(Dem.), of North Carolina. But he has 
sold the unwilling buyers a lot of them. 

His tax philosophy. He thinks the un- 
distributed profits tax was all right. “It 
was spoiled by bad dealing,” he says. He 
thinks the present federal and State tax 
system is sound in normal times when it 
takes only an 18 to 20 per cent toll of na- 
tional income. But the burden of taxes, 
he believes, rests far too heavily on the 
poor, far too lightly on corporations and 
wealthy individuals. 

“Even in taxation,” he wrote in the 
Harvard Business Review, “equity may be 
a roguish thing; but it has some principles.” 








As for corporations: Why, he asks, 
them pile up surpluses “for the mythis 
rainy day of the unpredictable futuy 
And “some day,” he says, we may “sd 
re-examination of a five-to-four decis: 
of the Supreme Court” outlawing the t; 
ing of stock dividends. 

As for individuals: When they ca 
avoid it, he believes, persons of weal 
“pay their share of taxes,” and “the m 
dle and moderately high income groups; 
not.” He adds: “The poor pay more th 
their share. . . Such a tax program is fy 
tastically unrealistic.” 

Consumption taxes “should be a 
resort,” he asserts. But, he wrote in \ 
vember, 1941, that the time may ca 
“when consumption taxes will have to} 
used to curtail production of peaceti 
commodities.” What we should do, he aé 
“is finance less by consumption taxes : 
more by taxes on the moderately high j 
come groups, and, as a practical matif 
upon corporations.” 

Forced loans to Government: He 
mires the combination income tax-for 
loan plan of John Maynard Keynes; 
it is “not radical in any sense; rather 
should be called far-reaching.” A combi 
tion “fairly high in relation to total’ 
come,” he adds, is “certainly worthy 
serious consideration.” 

As for the Constitution, he believes, ‘1 
cannot be constitutional pedagogues wif 
emergency calls for action. . . At suc 
time we may do better to call upon: 
Constitution’s larger spirit and true t 
ory, which is experiment.” 

Taxation for revenue only, Mr. ? 
believes, is shopworn. “Such a philoso 
contradicts experience,” he says, and al 
“The use of taxes, with incidental 4 
nonfiscal motives, is sanctioned by pr 
dents as old as our Constitution.” 

These are only bits of the Paul phil 
phy, written, in part, into the nev 
program. He would want much more, 

gathers, than has been asked. Yet 
quotes James Bryce: “To yield a! 
may be prudent, for the tree that cal 
bend to the blast may be broken.” 

Yielded he has on occasion in the pf 
ent tax situation. Notable was the | 
sure for a sales tax, which he abhor 
help avert the sales tax, he yielded § 
of his tax-the-poor-lightly credo by 
expectedly advocating lower pe 
exemptions. Whether that move wil 
a sales tax is yet to be seen, but cetl 
it checked it for a time. 
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A BANK’S MESSAGE 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 


ONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, recently 


made this urgent statement: 


"Production speed is the dominant factor in 
the race with the Axis. Every available idle 
tool that can be put to work must be put to 
work. Experience has taught us that some 
prime contracts can be subcontracted as 
much as 90%. 


“Planes, tanks, guns and ships—their parts 
and subassemblies are needed in an ever- 
increasing flow, and only by full use of 
existing facilities, by sharing the work, can 
we get them soon enough. 

“Increased subcontracting may swing the bal- 


ance. Production lines are battle lines. Let’s 
use all the production we've got." 















Manufacturers handling war orders under 
primary contract or subcontract may 
require large amounts of credit on short 
notice. American commercial banks are 
ready to supply credit in ample volume 
at low cost to sound businesses. 


The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in meet- 
ing their war-time credit needs, whether 
directly, in the case of corporations lo- 
cated in Greater New York, or through 
its correspondent local banks in all parts 
of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








































What are 


YOUR Plans 








































a *ArTeR VICTORY 


Our first, biggest, most 
vital job is to win this war. 
Nothing must stand in the way of 
our producing for ultimate victory. 
However, in the midst of this all- 
out surge of war production, we 
believe it is wise and sound to look 





ahead ...to plan now for the prob- 
lems that will arise when this crisis 
is over. Thus, with no let-up in our 
victory production drive, we are 
planning ahead for post-war times. 
We will be happy to discuss this 
all-important phase with anyone so 
interested, and thus coordinate our 
respective efforts for the future. 


Fercssouj 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


(Below) Close toler- 
ance, stainless steel 
parts like this help 
“Keep ‘em flying.” 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


Copyright 1942, Ericsson Screw Machine Products Ce., Ine. 

















Weve Beem Lsked: 


HOW TO DEAL WITH LANDLORDS 
UNDER RENT CONTROLS 


(Federal control of rents began June 1 
for 20 communities. Houses,. apartments, 
hotels, rooming houses and trailers were 
affected. Within the next few months these 
regulations will be extended to 322 other 
areas housing about 86,000,000 persons. All 
States except North Dakota and Idaho will 
have areas in which rents are controlled.) 


Who decides rate of maximum rent? 


After finding that rents in any critical area 
are out of line, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson orders that all rents be held to 
those in effect on a specified date. That 
date is the “maximum rent date.” 


Will tenants get rebates for rent paid 
above the maximum up fo the time the 
regulations went into effect? 


No, there will be no rebate. 


How does a tenant know what his maxi- 
yaum rent should be? 


Each tenant will receive a copy of the 
registration statement filed by the landlord 
with his area rent director. This statement 
will show the rent charged on the “maxi- 
mum rent date,” which is to be the maxi- 
mum rent. If any tenant disagrees with the 
statement filed by the landlord, he has five 
days in which to protest. 


Does the maximum rent apply to new 
tenants? 


Yes, the maximum rent fixed by regulation 
applies to new as well as old tenants. The 
landlord is required to show new tenants 
a copy of his registration statement, which 
explains the highest rent that may be 
charged, and to obtain initials of new 
tenants on that statement. 


What if substantial improvements to the 
house or apartment are made? 


The landlord can raise rents, after 
taining approval of the area rent director, 
if he makes a “major capital improvement” 
to the property. 


ob- 


Does this mean repainting, papering and 
cleaning? 


No, these are defined as “ordinary repairs” 
and the landlord must absorb these costs. 
What if the landlord spent the equivalent 
of six months’ rent for a new roof? 
The landlord must stand this expense as 


part of the cost of maintenance unless 
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the tenant has agreed in advance 4 
undertake this sort of work himself 


part of the rent payment. 


Suppose the landlord is unwilling or y. 
able to make repairs? 


Then the tenant may petition the rey 
director to reduce the maximum rent 


Can the landlord curtail services? 


Not without reducing the rent. 


Can the landlord make a special charg 
for a garage that goes with a house! 


No, the garage is considered part of th 
facilities that go with the house. 


What about a house or apartment rented 
to a relative at an abnormally lov 
figure? 


The landlord can petition the rent director 
to raise the maximum rent. 


Does rent control apply to Governmen! 
housing projects? 


Yes, all housing accommodations an 
under federal rent regulations, whethe 
they are owned by individuals, corpon 
tions, a State or the Federal Government 


Do maximum rents apply to stores, offic 
buildings or factories? 


No, just to housing accommodations. 


What about a tenant who has a lease 


If the maximum rent is lower than th 
amount agreed upon in the lease, th 
maximum rent figure must be substituted 
On the other hand, if the lease provide 
a rent lower than the maximum, the les 


holds. 


Do rent regulations apply to new houst 
and apartments and to houses bein 
rented for the first time? 


Yes, as soon as a building is ready ft 
rental, the owner must petition the at 
rent director to fix the maximum re 
which will be based on prevailing rent 
for comparable buildings in the area. 


What if a tenant is willing to pay ™ 
than the maximum rent to get a pa 
ticularly desirable house or apartmet 


The landlord who takes more than mat 
mum rent is liable to civil and crm 
penalties for evasion of the regulations 
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‘will last... t's your patriotic duty 
to make it last till Victory Day 





ri" 
a. ava. 


Preventive Maintenance 


It's not enough to hope your truck 


Parts Conservation 


Wishful thinking won’t keep America’s vitally necessary 
5,000,000 motor trucks in service for the duration 


A COOPERATIVE PLAN 
of Truck Conservation 


To prolong the life of every existing truck 
...and to conserve on replacement parts 
because of the critical materials they con- 
tain...is the patriotic duty of American 
truck owners. 


Ordinary maintenance methods are not 
enough to meet the situation. That’s why 
White has devised the Cooperative Plan of 
Truck Conservation. 


Two features make the Plan unique— 
Preventive Maintenance combined with 


Parts Conservation. One without the other 
is a half-way measure. White offers the 
protection of both. 


It’s your patriotic duty to make your truck 
last longer and conserve critical materials, 
but it’s ours, too, to provide the way to do it. 


Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, 
you ought to get the facts today about 
the White Cooperative Plan of Truck 
Conservation. A booklet describing the 
Plan in detail is available upon request. 





ELIE 


Preventive Maintenance 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE prevents excessive wear on parts; 
postpones major repairs and avoids the premature need for 
new replacement parts. It insures against excessive time out of 
service and thus increases a truck’s productive capacity. It con- 
serves gasoline by keeping the trucks operating at peak efficiency 
at all times. It prolongs tire life. 


Preventive Maintenance is the “stitch in time” Service Plan 
which White originated 10 years ago and has constantly im- 
proved with the development of new shop equipment, special 
tepair machines and time-saving methods. Our mechanics have 

years of experience with Preventive Maintenance—it’s not 
@ wartime expedient with them. 


MANY WHITE TRUCKS, with more than a million miles of service 
to their credit, have been protected by P. M. since its start. It 
stands to reason that when your truck receives proper lubrica- 
tion, regular inspections, adjustments, and prompt minor repairs 
~before big, expensive troubles can develop—truck life is greatly 
extended and the rate of wear on vital parts containing critical 
wat materials is greatly reduced. 

Preventive Maintenance is available to owners of all makes 
of trucks. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - 






FOR 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of U.S. Army Scout Cars, Half-Tracs and Prime Movers, the 
complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter- 
City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


Parts Conservation 


PARTS CONSERVATION is a new, exclusive White Service 
development especially designed to meet the present situation. 
It is made possible by the fact that modern White Service Stations 
are “miniature White factories’—with special machines that 
enable skilled White craftsmen to repair worn or broken parts 
that, in ordinary times, would be replaced by new parts. In 
order to conserve critical war materials—and protect owners 
“for the duration”—all repairable parts will be repaired. 

When a new part is required, it may be obtained only in ex- 
change for the old one it replaces. 


This policy applies to virtually all replacement parts from spark 
plugs to rear axles. It has been adopted first-in-the-industry by 
White, voluntarily, to conserve war materials and to extend the 
length of time owners can be sure of getting needed truck parts. 
If the old part is repairable, it will be returned to the original 
owner at the cost of repair. If it is not repairable, a credit will be 
allowed, based on the scrap value of the old part, if it has value. 
All parts which are not repairable will be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the recom- —————— 

mended plan of the i 
Salvage Section of the 
War Production Board. | 


























































































































Prices vs. wages. The conflict over wage policy is more 

than the usual political maneuvering. 
The wage dispute is rooted in the anomalous objective: to 
create depression conditions in the midst of full employment. 
Here are the three all-important viewpoints: 


PAUL McNUTT: As chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, his job is to mebilize all available man power for 
war production. This means an attempt to “freeze” skilled 
workmen to their benches, to discourage quitting one war 
plant for another. That job is made more difficult by the 
fact that many vital war plants are paying lower wages 
than others. To Mr. McNutt, wage increases to equalize 
rates in neighboring plants is now essential. 


WAYNE MORSE: As a member representing the public on the 
War Labor Board, Mr. Morse’s job is to settle disputes 
between unions and employers before they develop into 
strikes. Mr. Morse’s view: “If the Government agencies 
are going to take the position that these men should not 
move from low-paid to high-paid jobs, we ought to see 
that wages are somewhat equalized.” From where Mr. 
Morse sits, wage increases for all but the highest-paid 
appear to be necessary if men are to be expected to forego 
the natural desire to shop around for more pay. 


LEON HENDERSON: As Price Administrator, Mr. Hender- 
son’s job is to keep prices down. He is fighting any policy 
that would boost purchasing power of high-paid workers or 
raise labor costs in marginal industries to the point where 
higher prices or bankruptcy are the only alternatives. 


Three suggestions. Of all the proposals made so far in 

the month-long debate on methods 
of “stabilizing” wages, three now appear to be winning ac- 
ceptance in Government circles. 


| __labopr Week — — 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Wage-Policy Proposals: Industry-Wide Contracts, 
Pay Equalization, Board to Review Increases 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 


WILLIAM DAVIS PAUL McNUTT SECRETARY PERKINS WENDELL LUND LEON HENDERSON 
Proposal before the President: They would constitute a review board for wage increases 


those being paid for comparable work in the Cleveland 
area and bring the mill into line with prevailing rates in 
the brass industry. With all labor representatives dis- 
senting, the Board rejected the union argument that a 
10-cent increase should be ordered because the company 
admitted its ability to pay the increase asked. Said the 
Board: “It is evident that, if the wage stabilization pro- 
gram is to have any meaning, wage instability should not 
be created solely because individual concerns may at a 
certain time be able to pay an increase above prevailing 
wage standards.” 


INDUSTRY AGREEMENTS: Another method for equalizing 


wages is the negotiation of industry-wide agreements be- 
tween employers and unions, with Government officials 
participating. Such agreements already have been ne- 
gotiated for the building construction and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. Now they are being considered in the aircraft 
and automobile industries, in machine tools and in the 
textile industry. Both Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
Wendell Lund, director of the Labor Production Division, 
War Production Board, are pushing this plan. 


REVIEW BOARD: A third proposal now awaiting the 
President’s approval provides for the creation of a five- 
man committee, to be composed of Miss Perkins, Mr. 
Lund, Mr. McNutt, Mr. Henderson and William H. Davis, 
War Labor Board chairman. To them would be submitted 
all plant-wide increases contemplated by any company— 
chiefly those that do not invelve union demands and there- 
fore fall outside the jurisdiction of WLB. The committee 
would decide whether the increase should be permitted. 


New questions. So far there are no answers for several 


questions being asked of the wage policy 


EQUALIZATION: Mr. Morse’s suggestion that “stabilization” 


be redefined as “equalization” is reflected in the first 
wage decision handed down by the War Labor Board 
since the President announced his seven-point economic 
program for the war. In a case involving the Chase Brass 
and Copper Co., of Cleveland, the Board ordered wage 
increases ranging from 7.2 to 8.4 cents an hour on the 
ground that this increase would stabilize Chase rates with 


makers. What about men and women who work for salaries? 
Are salaries as well as hourly wage rates to be stabilized? 
Is stabilization to apply to administrative and executive as 
well as productive employes? What about raises which an 
employer may want to give an employe as a reward for good 
work? Is the stabilization program to apply only to plant-wide 
increases? What is to prevent employers from promoting em- 
ployes as a means of granting wage increases? To these ques- 
tions there are no answers as yet. 
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Six years ago, John L. Lewis was respon- 
ble largely for setting off the most turbu- 
eat era in American labor relations when 
je pulled eight big unions out of the Amer- 
an Federation of Labor and with them 
founded a new labor union movement, the 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Today, Mr. Lewis is attempting to end 
the era of the CIO. As six years ago he 
had failed to win control of the AFL, to- 
day Mr. Lewis has lost his grip on the 
wions of the CIO—all except his own 
[ited Mine Workers. Mr. Lewis already 
lus completed preparations for pulling 
wut his miners’ union. He has stopped pay- 
ment of dues by his union to the CIO. 
His lieutenants in the UMW have with- 
drawn from office in CIO State and local 
Brouncils. Finally, Mr. Lewis has removed 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, from 
his position as vice president of the United 
Mine Workers—a position to which he 
had been re-elected 10 times, the last time 
with a larger vote than that polled by 
Mr. Lewis, who was running unopposed 
for the presidency. 

Next week or next month, Mr. Lewis 
may establish his United Mine Workers 
as “one big union,” admitiing employes 
of all industries and scrapping the tradi- 
tinal union conception of one union to 
pindustry or craft. Mr. Lewis now is ad- 
mitting to membership in his coal miners’ 
union dairy farmers, steel workers, cosmetic 
industry employes, gas workers, railroad 
employes, paint and varnish workers. 

To a meeting last week supposedly of 
the wage policy committee of the coal 
miners, Mr. Lewis invited organizers and 
oficers of the United Construction Work- 
ers Organizing Committee—an organiza- 
tion of which his brother, A. D. Lewis, is 
harman. The construction workers’ or- 
ganization was established to compete with 
the AFL building trades unions. Unsuc- 
cessful in that attempt, the organization 
now admits to membership any group of 
employes—from laundry workers to brick 
makers. Soon this organization may be ab- 
sorbed formally by the United Mine 

jorkers, 

One alternative to the “one big union” 
mow remains before Mr. Lewis. That is to 
reenter the AFL. Last December he pro- 
posed an “accouplement” between the AFL 
en and was turned down by the 


















Antiracketeering Bill 


The House Judiciary Committee has 
Approved a bill aimed at labor union 
keteering. The bill, sponsored by Rep- 
esentative Hobbs (Dem.), of Alabama, 
pecifically brings unions under the 1934 
Antiracketeering Act. 

Oceasion for the Hobbs bill was a 
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You're looking at two men 
on the firing line! 


@ The firing line in this case is the inside of a giant 
locomotive. The men working here are contributing 
as much with their tools as they could with guns. 
They are two of the many men in Erie repair shops 
and roundhouses who are fighting day and night to 


“Keep ’em Rolling” for Victory. 


o 


: : ‘ \ 4h 
These days, every Erie man is working \\ j 
ba NS - A 
hard and fast in order that the materials NS 51/4 
ACESEY 
of war may be where they are needed AE | 


when they are needed. 


RAILROAD 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROADO 
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decision by the Supreme Court last Mar 
upsetting the conviction of members ¢ 
the AFL Teamsters Union in New Yon 
City. These union members had stoppej 
out-of-State vehicles coming into the city 
and by violence had compelled the vehi. 
cles to be turned over to union memben 
for driving to the point of delivery, y 
the union rates of pay. After reversing 
the decision convicting the union mep. 
bers, the court observed: “This does no 
mean, however, that such activities ap 
beyond the reach of federal legislatiy. 
control.” 


War Strikes 


Nine major strikes affecting war produ. 
tion were reported in Washington duriy 
the week ended May 23. Approximate) 
5,700 employes were involved. Time los 
during the week is estimated at 17,30) 
man days. 


The totals: 

4 AFL strikes. 

3 CIO strikes. 

2 independent union strikes. 


In each of the strikes reported no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., Flag. 
staff, Ariz. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell Dubilier Electric Corp., Nev 
Bedford, Mass. 
MetTAL TRADES: 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Chattanooga 


Tenn. 
U. S. Potash Co., Carlsbad, N. M. 
INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


CLOTHING WoRKERS: 
J. Lasken & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
MINE WORKERS: 
Republic Steel Corp. Coal Mines, Freé- 
ericktown and Clarksburg, Pa. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 





Branch River Combing Co., Nort 
Smithfield, R. I. 
INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNION 


Atlas Steel Barrel Co., Bayonne, N, J 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point, N.C 





(iMERCAL Jrvestment Rost 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06!; on the Com 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUS! 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
July 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1942. The transie 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cas) 
has been declared on the Common Stock 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUS! 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1942, © 
stockholders of record at the close of busines 
June 10, 1942. The transfer books will not clos 
Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treaswe 





May 26, 1942. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Aanerican Business 


Title Reg. U.S 


This much now seems clear about the tax outlook..... 

1. Corporations will be hard hit; will pay to U.S. nearly $11,000,000,000 
out of 1942 net income of $18,000,000,000. That's an increase of $2,500,000,000. 

2. Individuals earning more than $4,000 will be hard hit; will pay to U.S. 
about $6,800,000,000 out of gross income of $49,000,000,000. That's an increase 
of about $1,850,000,000 for the 2,000,000 taxpayers in this group. 

5. Lower-income individuals, those under $4,000, will pay $1,350,000,000 
out of gross income of $61,000,000,000. That's an increase of nearly $900,000,- 
000 for the 26,000,000 prospective taxpayers in this big group. 

Such is the outlook under the tax bill shaping in the House. It is a hint 
of what can be expected from the over-all tax plan as it will emerge from Con- 
gress. 

It means: The bulk of higher taxes on 1942 income will come from the high- 
er-income individuals and corporations. There's not yet a sign of intent to dip 
down deeply into lower incomes to extract the earnings that create inflation 
worry. 











All corporation executives need to understand the new standards that will 
guide the Treasury in examining expenses claimed as deductions for tax purposes. 

There's to be a plugging of possible loopholes, a "show me" attitude. 

In the matter of executive salary increases and bonuses..... 

Payment of salaries to relatives, or others, for services not actually 
given will not be allowed corporations as a deductible expense of doing business. 

Salary or bonus payments that are not "reasonable" won't be allowed as an 
expense of doing business. And: To be held reasonable, a payment must bear a real 
relation to service rendered and to payment for like service in other firms. 

However: This doesn't mean that salary increases for executives are not to 
be permitted as a deduction. But: It does mean that they must be justifiable. 

In the matter of other deductible expenses, the Treasury holds that..... 

Rents, royalties and other payments to company stockholders must be "fair" 
and not a device for distributing profits. That has been a loophole. 

Payments into pension trusts must be for exclusive benefit of employes; 
must not be a device for tax evasion by stockholders or executives. 

Spending on repairs, which is deductible, will be strictly limited; will 
not be permitted where repairs are capital expenditures, which aren't deductible. 

Payments to lobbyists or agents seeking Government contracts will be 
watched closely; will not be allowed as deductions if they're not "reasonable." 

Advertising payments must bear a reasonable relation to business activity 
and to expenditures in past years; must not be "extravagant" or out of line. 

Those are the announced Treasury standards. They're not upsetting for most 
companies. They aren't in the form of flat ceilings or prohibitions. 


























In other fields of tax policy..... 
Withholding tax: Now on ice in the House committee after euvewes 4 at first. 





It has been maneuvered there by sales tax advocates. Still may be revived. 
Sales tax: A somewhat diminished prospect owing to opposition from the White 





(over) 







TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 














































House. May be derailed in the Senate either by withholding tax or higher excises. 
Estate tax: To be a center of Senate-House conflict. House committee eased 
taxes for estates under $500,000 where there isn't much insurance. Method was 



































to increase the exemption to $60,000 and to end the $40,000 exemption for in- m- C 
Surance. Treasury asked higher rates to go along with this change. Senate may pore 
give them. - 
Excises: Still to be decided upon. Special problem created by prospect of | thei 
gasoline rationing and by virtual end of whisky distilling. cons 
; sons 
Leon Henderson's problems as price controller are to become deep and complex. | ind 
Just as an example..... a 
Congress balked at power to make subsidy payments to high-cost producers; basi 
balked at the idea of payments to ease the shock of higher costs under a ceiling. 
But: Without subsidies the alternatives are these: (1) to puncture price — 
ceilings in order to permit some sellers to get more than others, or (2) to let YOU 
the ceilings squeeze many higher-cost producers into bankruptcy. wm prod 
Any deliberate puncturing of a price ceiling might wreck the whole system. mies 
Yet: Not to puncture ceilings may bring many bankruptcies or much bootlegging. rt 
And: If Henderson gets power to buy the output of industries that are a 
Squeezed, the Government then would go into the distributing business. sowding 
It's all very complex and very difficult. 
Then other problems are cropping up, involving..... YOU 
Low-priced products: Tendency is for these to disappear as merchants press fe 
sale of products with wider profit margins. Lower-priced products are held back. =, 
New products: There's a strong tendency to bring out new lines, to seek in ere isi 
this way to get around the price ceilings. OPA's order barring new lines or new erty. Suc 
prices in women's garments shows a recognition of this problem. taxable i 
Services: Tendency is to eliminate every possible cost of doing business, 
to squeeze out various services that formerly were performed for goodwill effect. you 
There's a sort of Gresham's law at work in the field of price. lawn me 
There's much uncertainty about what is planned for retail inventories. duction 
Ideas at work in official minds are these..... neated i 
1. More and more output of U.S. industry is going for war; less and less is a! 
available for distribution through merchants to the general public. 
2. It's in the public interest to maintain merchandising machinery, to keep 
at least the framework of a distribution system for postwar use. YOU ¢ 
5. Unless merchants with little or no inventory are permitted to replenish another 
stocks of goods they'll soon be forced to the wall. — 
4. Unless merchants with heavy inventory are restrained from adding to that ore 
inventory other dealers won't get goods to sell because the goods won't be made. producin 
So: It is going to be necessary to limit inventories. And: It is going to 
be necessary to regulate curtailment of retail trade or there will be trouble. a 
A wave of protest is causing postponement of the order requiring full loads ot 
on trucks going out and 75 per cent loads on return trips. hen av. 
However: This order, or some modification, eventually will take effect. The 
reason is that there's need for all truck Space, or will be. It is to take some 
organization. It may even force private truck fleets to become common carriers. adj 
pric 
Idea of nationwide gasoline rationing isn't just to save tires and gasoline. <a 
Also: It's a means of cutting down the number of filling stations; a means 
of shifting some of the labor and equipment into fields of war work. 
At least that's the idea in many official minds. a 
rity 
ay 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
ond CANNOT do as a result of federal 
out and administrative decisions: 



















Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
| basic material. 








YOU CANNOT make freight shipments 
m products destined for overseas points 
mess you also can show that steamship 
gace is available at U.S. ports. The Of- 
te of Defense Transportation has placed 
is restriction on shipments to prevent 
qwding at docks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
ome taxes on the difference between the 
fue value of mortgage bonds and the 
mount you paid for them if the bonds 
ere issued after you acquired the prop- 
ety. Such purchases are held to result in 
taxable income by a federal district court. 


* * * 


' YOU CAN continue to manufacture 
lwn mowers at your 1941 rate of pro- 
duction until June 30 if vou use only fab- 
neated iron and steel materials that you 
ladon hand by March 31. After June 30, 
lawn mower output is ordered to stop. 


D * * * 


YOU CANNOT favor one customer over 
mother in distributing your stock of cut 
ad uncut sole leather. The War .roduc- 
t tin Board directs sole cutters to make an 
equitable distribution among customers 
° producing for civilian use. 


- ~ oa oa 


YOU CANNOT now sell or deliver 
5 sofety razors to retailers. WPB has frozen 
mesent stocks of safety razors to make 
tem available for the Army and Navy. 





¥ * * 


. YOU CANNOT charge more for your 
IM2 price lines in women’s wear than you 
tharged in 1941. OPA has frozen manufac- 
luers’ price lines by this action. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT always have complete 


uthority to hire or fire foremen in your 


business. ‘The War Labor Board, for ex- 


, 
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| contribute to the efficient appearance of the plant. 


Architectand Engineer: Albert Kahn Asso- 
ciated Architects and Engineers, Inc. Gen- 
eral Contractor: Thorgersen & 

Co. Heating Contra ie 
Inc. Photos by Hedrich-Blessi 






Trim, overhead mounted Trane Projection Unit Heaters 


HOW TRANE COMFORT HELPS BUICK 
SPEED AVIATION ENGINES 


RANE Projection Unit Heaters comprise the 
heart of the heating system at Buick’s 
Aviation Engine Plant. Generally mounted at 
a height of 2314’, the units diffuse even and 


comfortable warmth over the entire area of 





the plant. 


TRANE BLACKOUT VENTILATOR 
Positive ventilation for blackout plants. The 
Trane Blackout Ventilator is engineered to the 
requirements of modern industrial buildings. 
W eather-proof, light-proof, and easy to install. 


But the problem of heating and ventilating 
a great plant like Buick’s didn’t end here. Also 
on the job are Trane Winter Supply Ventila- 
tors, complete with face and by-pass dampers, 
Trane Heating Coils, adjustable vane diffusers, 
and thermostatic control. Fresh air is supplied 
through roof ventilators. Trane Torridor Blower 
Type Unit Heaters serve the boiler house and 
also are used for door blanketing purposes in 


the factory area. Neat appearing and space 





saving, Trane Convectors heat the office space. 
TRANE FLOAT TRAP 
Working in conjunction with Trane Unit 
Heaters on many a plant heating system are 
Trane Float Traps—representative of the Trane 
Heating Specialty line which includes Valves, 
Traps, and Fittings for steam, vapor, vacuum 
and hot water heating equipment. 


Completing this array of Trane heating and 
ventilating equipment are the Trane Steam 
Heating Specialties used throughout the heat- 
ing system—on various heating units, mains, 
and riser drips. Trane No. 30 Valves and B-] 
Angle Traps are used with the Unit Heaters to 
remove all air and condensate and facilitate 
the 100% efficiency of the heating system. 

This installation is a concrete demonstration 
of Trane’s ability to serve war industry, proc- 


esses, and all types of military and naval con- 





TRANE PROJECTION UNIT HEATER struction with the nation’s broadest line of 


Trane Projection Unit Heaters provide the easy 
solution to the problem of heating large areas 
efficiently. Available in a variety of sizes for a 
wide range of mounting heights with or without 
diffusers. 


heating, cooling, and air conditioning equip- 
ment for every purpose. There is a Trane 


representative near you. 


THE TRAQE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, wisconsin 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING * COOLING © AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 























































That’s How They Do 
Business in Bogota 


OU CAN DO BUSINESS in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, be- 
cause you know how they do busi- 


ESTABLISHED 








1812 


ness there. But if you want to do business in 


Bogota, Colombia, your problems become com- 


plicated. Bogota is in Latin America, and business 


ways down there are different from business ways 


up here. 


Chances are, you are increasingly going to need 


to do business with Latin America in the coming 
months and years. You will need Latin-American 
markets. You will need Latin-American sources 


of supply. 


So you should know—know now—a great deal 


about Latin America. You can, easily, if you will 
take advantage of the facilities of The National 


City Bank of New York. 


National City has 35 branches in Latin-Amer- 


ican centers. Since 1914, these branches have been 


serving United States business men with accurate, 
first-hand knowledge about Latin-American busi- 
ness and ways of doing business. A selected group 


of officials at our Head Office work closely 


with 


them on solving problems you will be meeting. 


You are invited to consult them. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 5S WALL STREET _ Branches through 





ghout Greater New York 





























LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA Canat Zone CuBa Mexico 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 

Flores Cuatro Puss 
Plaza Onee CuHILe Caminos Lime 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan 

Brazit Caibarien Arecibo 
Rio de Janeiro CoLoMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguesa 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PaNnaMA 


Panama 


Uruouay 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 























ample, has held that the demand for djs. 
missal of a foreman for intoxication jg , 
proper matter for collective bargaining. 





* 


YOU CANNOT charge more than j 
cents a gallon for ethyl alcohol produce 
from molasse Office of Price Administrs. 
tion h s revok d its sliding-scale metho 
of measuring maximum prices. 


* 





*& 


* * 


YOU CAN except a certain number 
bulk grain products from general pric 
ceilings. These include bulk sales (thre 
pounds or more) of such processed items 
as cereal oats, ground oats, ground wheat 
ground buckwheat and ground barley, 


YOU CAN price househ>ld insecticide; 
under the same system allowed for sum. 
mer seasonal goods. OPA includes thes 
items with that group. The syst_im is based 
upon manufacturers’ March prices, plus 
last year’s seasonal markup. 


% * 


YOU CANNOT claim more than on 
$2,000 deduction for aggregate capita 
losses you and your wife file a joint in- 
come tax return. This ruling is made by 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 


* + 


YOU CAN file an application with th 
Treasury to unblock accounts or othe 
property on the ground that no blocked 
national has an interest, if you are an in- 
terested party to the blocking order. The 
Treasury says hearings will be held on such 
applications if they are properly filed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charter a bus to take 
your employes on picnics or summer excl 
sions. ODT has limited the uses to which 
chartered busses can be put and has o- 
dered sightseeing service discontinued. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get around price cei- 
ings by packaging products in smaller cor- 
tainers for which a price differential is a 
lowed. OPA, in the case of citric acid, 
amended its price schedule to prevent suc! 
alleged evasions. 


* * % 


YOU CAN add actual freight charges. 
incurred as a result of war, to maximul 
prices for exports of standard newsprit 
OPA makes this allowance to care for & 
porters now unable to ship from usual port 


a * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an owner of a chall 
of service stations, permit one station 
violate gasoline rationing laws withou! 
jeopardizing your whole chain’s licens " 
do business. OPA rules that all members¢ 
a chain operate under a common lice® 
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War declaration by Mexico and war activity 

by Brazil are tying the 
hemisphere more closely to the United States. 
Chief advantages will lie in the examples set. 
Other countries are likely to co-operate more 
dosely in supervising Axis activities, in seizing 
Axis property, and all countries, perhaps, may be 
more willing to share sacrifices by becoming less 
insistent on exports. 


MEXICO: Decision of President Avila Camacho 
and his Cabinet to get an official declaration 
of war from Congress will have little direct 
military effect. Mexican officials are careful 
to point out that war does not necessarily 
mean fighting. However, Mexico’s naval pa- 
trol of 14 vessels and her force of 100 airplanes 
might help in the Caribbean, and Mexican 
generals may co-operate more closely in coast- 
al defenses. On the other hand, this country will be ob- 
ligated to equip a Mexican army and provide more indus- 
trial equipment to produce strategic materials. Mexican 
officials also have their eve on several million dollars’ 
worth of Axis property. 


BRAZIL: Entry of Brazil into war without fanfare is indicated 
in the announcement that Brazilian planes attacked three 
enemy submarines and sank one. Active participation by 
the sinall Brazilian Navy and Air Force would provide 
needed assistance in the South Atlantic, and reports from 
Rio de Janeiro indicate this aid is forthcoming. The Gov- 
ernment also may act more quickly to recondition and put 
immobilized Axis merchant ships into service. Seizure of 
Axis property to guarantee payment for submarine dam- 
age also is scheduled. This should cripple propaganda and 
espionage efforts by Axis governments. 


HEMISPHERE DEFENSE: Closer collaboration with U.S. forces 
by other countries is likely to follow Brazil’s attacks and 
Mexico’s declaration; to serve to bury the ghost of 
“Yankee imperialism.” At present Colombia and Guate- 
mala are permitting the Army to build and use air bases 
for Canal defense and all countries let the Navy use their 
ports for refueling and repairs. In addition, the U.S. is 
training several hundred Latin-American student fliers. 


Exports, however, hold the key to binding co-operation by 
Latin-American nations. Private exporters are 
complaining that Government officials fail to appreciate this 
situation and are pressing for more vigor in arranging for 
shipments. Trade circles, in fact, are objecting to the de- 
scription of export as a “depression business in wartime,” 
made in a Chicago speech by Dr. Seymour Harris of the Office 
of Price Administration. They insist that export to Latin 

America, at least, is definite war business. 
NEWSPRINT: High on the shortage list throughout Latin 
America is newsprint. The Inter-America Press Congress 
in Mexico City recently requested priority preferences for 
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Mexican, Brazilian War Moves as Aids to Solidarity 
,. . Key Role of Exports in Hemisphere Co-operation 
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CAMACHO’S CABINET: War does not necessarily mean fighting 


this commodity, stating that many journals faced shut- 
downs unless paper is made available forthwith. 


BUILDING MATERIALS: All Latin-American nations also want 
structural steel and other building materials, particularly 
Uruguay. Ecuador complains that building operations are 
being threatened for lack of such a small but vital item as 
nails. Ecuador wants more ships to call at her ports, and 
states even Chilean ships usually are full before they call. 


NEW INDUSTRIES: Industrial development, however, is pro- 
ceeding. Brazil's rayon industry is able to satisfy domestic 
needs and also export to Argentina and Chile. Mexico’s 
industrialization program with U.S. aid calls for a pulp 
and paper mill, a steel plant, a rayon factory, an acid in- 
dustry, shipbuilding, railroad and petroleum rehabilitation. 
Argentina also is fostering a domestic shoe and leather 
industry. 


TRADE BALANCES: Census Bureau notes that this country’s 
import balance with Latin America increased significantly 
during the first quarter of 1942, rising to $73,000,000 
against $60,000,000 in the first quarter of 1941. At the 
same time, exports showed a dollar increase. 


Long-term effects of increasing dollar balances in Latin 

America may prove significant. Esti- 
mates of annual dollar credits to Latin-American account run 
as high as $500,000,000 a year. In the postwar period, there- 
fore, Latin-American buying power easily could reach 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. Coupled with long-tern: de- 
velopment projects, such as new industries, rubber, fiber and 
vegetable oil production, these credits promise a thriving 
hemisphere trade. 


TRADE VOLUME: Dollar values of import-export trade, how- 
ever, present a cloudy picture of the situation. Fact is that 
the volume of goods has not increased this year, that 
higher trade balances reflect price increases. This explains 
the growing demand in Latin America for more industrial 
materials, coal and chemicals. 
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The March of ladustry — 
GUNS: INDUSTRIAL TRIUMPH 


Record Production by Factories That Had to Start From Scrat 


XXII—Army Guns 


American factories are beating their 
promise to become the “arsenals of democ- 
racy.” The greatest flood of cannon and 
firearms the world has ever seen is pouring 
out through factory gates. Civilians can’t 
get new automobiles, refrigerators, hun- 
dreds of other ordinary items—but the 
Army is getting its guns. 

Present arms production has’ been 
achieved in less than two years. It started 
from scratch. Had an enemy force landed 
on U.S. soil in May, 1940, the Army would 
have had 235 modern artillery pieces to 
meet it. To fight off bombers, antiaircraft 
gunners would have had 463 cannon and 
about 1,000 heavy machine guns. The in- 
fantry’s stock included more than a million 
World War rifles, but fewer than 40,000 
modern semiautomatic rifles. 

Capacity for more guns was negligible. 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war « 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pp, 
duction. The story of how American industry is pg 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a fig, 
flood is the story of how the war is to be wop 


Army arsenals and a few commercial small- 
arms plants working on educational or- 
ders and British contracts represented the 
nation’s resources in operating gun plants. 

The contrast with today’s vast arma- 
ment industry is impressive. Now, facto- 
ries from Colorado to New York are mass- 
producing machine guns, cannon and their 
parts. No other nation has done so well. 

Starting. It’s a result that came hard. 
The fact that the United States had laid 
aside the art of gun making presented the 
Army with a big hurdle. Guns are furthest 
of all war matériel from commercial items. 
The nation had an expanding aircraft in- 
dustry when it undertook to make fight- 
ing planes. But cannon can’t be found in 
catalogues. Other than the several com- 
panies making stock rifles and shotguns 
for sportsmen, few manufacturing con- 
cerns had any experience with guns. 

So industrial management had to be edu- 








journal. 


Ask for our booklet. 








What will they inherit? 


“Inheritance, estate and other taxes were 
mentioned specifically in connection with 


this forced sale of stock,” says a financial 


Life insurance, to provide cash for the taxes, 


might save your heirs from a sacrifice of assets. 


The 


Busurance 


rudential | 
Company of America | 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 
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cated. The Army’s decentralized ordnapg 
district offices helped plant managers x 
up their operating systems; the arseng 
provided working models. 























Skilled machinists were taught to wo 
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SOMEWHERE IN_ IRELAND 
That’s an American-made tank... 








with measurements down to the ten-tho 
sandths of an inch, instead of the gross 
limits they used on peacetime jobs. Th 
learned to work with unfamiliar machin 
and tools. Some of the tools came fr 
dusty arsenals left over from World W 
days; others were converted from civil 
production. Army arsenals contributedmo 
than 2,000 machine tools stored in 1% 
Orders. Mainspring for the program! 
beginning was the $2,000,000,000 app 
priation approved in September, 1 
One-fourth was allocated for procuremé 
of guns. That enabled ordnance men ti 
put their long-standing plans into effet SOA 
Army arsenals: From January, 1940, \%§. protec 
March, 1941, work in the old-line arsena 
almost tripled. Additional floor space a 


more machine tools added to their outpil re too 
Commercial arsenals: These were _ 
first privately owned plants to feel the mg” — 
ber rst 


pact of the program. Six major small am 





makers, some already working on Britis P ed, n 
orders, took on U.S. contracts for subs ~ Oft 
chine guns, light and heavy machine gue’ "'¢ 

: ercially 


semiautomatic and standard rifles. 


New plants: In some cases the Gov Last off 
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at built the plants, leased them to pri- 
operators. In other cases, the com- 
ies themselves handled the entire job, 


"Bding whole new factories or converting 


j facilities. One major automobile con- 
» put four of its operating divisions on 
chine gun production alone. 

(ther car plants started work on orders 
automatic cannon. Contracts for com- 
te guns went to companies in the ma- 
‘ine tool and aviation industries. Automo- 
parts suppliers got orders for gun car- 
wes, breech housings, other major com- 
pnents. 

tits and pieces. From the first, the gun 
hb was distributed on the principle of 
mufacturing by networks of factories 
uttered over the industrial map. One au- 


Wypobile firm with a prime contract for 
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s antiaircraft gun makes only three parts 
its own plant, distributes the other 123 
s among other companies. Another 
nt contracts to assemble the gun, using 
iages made by a tire company. 
But after Russia entered the war, the 
ster scale of ordnance needs forced still 
me emphasis on extensive use of every 
ailable factory and machine tool. 
4 typical case history involves three 
mpanies which made household irons 
nd washing machines in peacetime. Last 
ober, these companies received a $12,- 
000 contract for .50-caliber antiair- 
aft gun mounts, subcontracted parts of 
he job to other companies in the field. As 
ch opportunities for a share in the gun 
gram mounted, hundreds of other com- 
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SOMEWHERE ON THE SEA 
Protected by an American-made gun 


auies took orders for parts and supplies. 
Production record. By the summer of 
- some of the new plants turned out 
vir first guns. Others were just getting 
ted, made deliveries in the late au- 
fm. Often their deliveries marked the 
ttime a particular type had been com- 
eteially produced in this country. 

ast official announcement giving a nu- 
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Clothes by Mary Lewis, New York 


| Beautiful prints and gay fabrics, which at one time 
\ A [ lf F only the well-to-do could afford, now offer greater 
B value at prices within the reach of all. This is a tri- 
umph of the United States pigment and dyestuffs industry. Shut off from imported 
dyes at the beginning of World War I, the U. S. was already producing its own 
colors by 1918—is now completely independent of foreign sources. 
Interchemical’s part of the story began with the first pigment research laboratory 
in this country. Within the last few years a new chapter was added by the introduc- 
tion of Aridye pigmented textile colors, which brought new values to the textile 
industry. Today, rich colors and smartly styled dress fabrics and draperies—men’s 
shirtings too—are pigment-dyed or pigment-printed with Aridye colors that are 
faster to sunlight, are laundry-proof, offer new brighter colors. 
Aridye colors are now being used in the pigment-dyeing of cloth for uniforms and 
for work clothes where extreme fastness is required. Because Aridye colors use rela- 
tively abundant materials, they release needed chemicals and productive capacity to 


war production. In another field Setfast Awning Paint is recoloring and preserving 
canvas and duck. 


Other Interchemical products are contributing to our war effort—finishes for 
shells, bombs, gas masks, aircraft wiring systems, machine tools and camouflage 
cloth; printing inks which help preserve our freedom of thought; coated wall fabrics 
for defense housing; carbon paper and typewriter ribbons for the Army and Navy. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! Send today for “More than Meets the Eye,”’ the beau- 
tiful color book which tells the story of Aridye colors and other Interchemical products. 

INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Printing Ink Division—In-tag Division— Ault & Wiborg Corporation— 
Aridye Corporation—United Color and Pigment Company Division—Virginia Chemical 
Corporation—R-B-H Dispersions, Inc.—Ruxton Products, Inc.— Ault & Wiborg Carbon & 
Ribbon Company, Inc.— Champlain Division—Standard Coated Products Corporation—The 
Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada Limited —The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL POS 


CORPORATION + 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 








merical index to gun output declared that, 
in general, gun production was expected to 
reach about half the projected peak by 
January, 1942. Figures on specific types 
are not available. The Army announced 
that its 20-mm. antiaircraft gun and 105- 
mm. artillery piece are in mass production. 

Rifles and machine guns have been 
ahead of schedule since last summer. The 
four plants operated by the one automo- 
bile firm referred to earlier were slated to 
turn out more than 400 machine guns a 
day at their peak. American soldiers no 
longer train with wooden makeshifts— 
they have guns and tanks. 

Gun types. There is a constantly in- 
creasing stock of weapons. Ground forces 
depend mostly on the Johnson and Garand 


semiautomatic rifles, Springfield _ bolt- 
action rifles, pistols, machine guns and 
carbines. 

Mortars, light guns that lob shells to 
enemy positions, complete the list of ma- 
jor weapons used by the ground forces. 
The Army announced in December that 
all units were fully equipped with mortars. 

Artillery ranges from modernized 75- 
mm. field pieces and howitzers up to the 
mammoth 240-mm. gun, which underwent 
its first tests last January. The trend is 
toward heavier guns and greater use of 
self-propelled artillery as an answer to 
tank attacks. When the armored divisions 
were reorganized in December, each was 
assigned 27 more 37-mm. antitank guns, 17 
more 60-mm. mortars, 4 more 8l-mm. 
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CLEANER, SAFER FLOORS 


for War Production Workers 


Stepped-up production requires stepped-up 


cleaning schedules to remove the faster-accumulating 
dirt, oil, et cetera. Interrupted service or faulty per- 
formance of floor-maintenance equipment, resulting 
in improperly cared for and hazardous floors, can 
be costly to workers, management, and the Nation. 


No matter where you may be located in the United 
States, there’s a nearby Finnell branch to see that 
your requirements are promptly and correctly 
serviced. And Finnell also offers you the advan- 
tage of a single source of supply for all your 
floor-maintenance needs,— equipment, cleans- 


ers, finishes, and accessories. 


For consultation, free floor survey, literature, 
or demonstration, phone nearest Finnell 
branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 3706A 

East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Pianell REEPS “EM ROLLING 
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Pioneers and Specialists tt FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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mortars, 39 more 75-mm. self-prope 
howitzers and 18 more 105-mm. howity 
Even the personnel’s pistols were |, 
ly replaced by light carbines. It all y 
up to heavier fire power on the batj 
field; and that means heavier deman¢;{ 
the factories back of the lines. 
Antiaircraft guns are larger too, 
90-mm. gun is replacing the 3-inch ty 
as the standard antiaircraft weapon, y 
an even larger gun is being made, } 
37-mm. type, used against dive bomb 
and hedge-hopping air attackers, is hg 
reinforced by the heavier 40-mm. Bofy 
Delivering the guns. These are the we; 
ons the AEF took to Northern Ireland, } 
men arrived with equipment compl 
down to the last rifle. Other expeditiong 
forces are on the ready at posts lining j 
oceans on both sides of the country, 
Shipments of some types have gone 
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Times change. It wasn’t long ago that US prosperity 
troops trained with makeshift weapons (above ; 
Today mass-producing industry can put tw 
guns behind every stack (below). 
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the British. Russian communiqueés mett! 
U.S.-made tanks and guns. Reinforcemel 
of men and matériel arrive almost daily! 
Australia, where General MacdArthu! 
Army is deployed to meet any Japa 
thrust. Guns are going to India and Chis 

Continued demands promise to le! 
vast as the capacity to produce them. Ou 
er limits of the goals have been sé! 
President Roosevelt. He called for 20 
antiaircraft guns in 1942, another 35 
in 1943. He made it clear that similar® 
ures applied to the goals for all other ty# 
All indications are that American indus 
is delivering the guns on time. 
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Mexico City 
Life in the Mexican capital is getting somewhat too real and 
nest for your correspondent, so at midnight tonight we are 
ing yesterday’s 8:20 train back to Washington where nobody 
mows What will happen and it generally does happen. Here 
rybody knows what is going to happen, but it doesn’t. 
Take, for example, the monster mass meeting for war in the 
Ppitol Plaza. Everybody knew it was going to be a riot. Traffic 
s barred from all downtown streets and ambulances were 
wted every few blocks, with first-aid stations more numerous 
nm lottery sellers’ booths. But when Juan Smith—fifty thou- 
i of him—comes to demonstrate, he brings the wife and 
es along. No man can work himself up into a good rip- 
fing riot when little Juanita plucks at his pants with a de- 
d for an ice cream cone just as papa is preparing to hurl 
adobe dornick at a khaki-clad cop in an amiable and imper- 
demonstration of his dislike for brown shirts. 
As long as a Mexican politician has an audience, he will emit 
tory with the effortless ease of a New Deal economist spout- 
y statistics to prove that the bigger the debt the bigger the 
prosperity, and, as long as the ice cream lasted, so long did the 
ators have an audience. Mexican orations are identical with 
American speeches in that they review the nation’s history step 
y step. But Mexico has a few hundred more years of history 
han the United States, and, at the point where an American 
nator would be entering the last lap with an hour’s snappy 
view of Chateau Thierry, his Mexican colleague is still talking 
bout the Aztecs. The ice cream gave out before the oratory 
then the children began to cry and the demonstrators went 
evidently satisfied to leave the war to their Government, 
ich is an idea that might well be adopted in the States, like 
ie Mexican custom of the siesta. 


gone 
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The chief barrier to mutual understanding between Mexico 
dthe United States is language. If the Mexicans would stick 
Spanish and the Americans to English there would be no 
lificulties, but most of our Latin neighbors insist on speaking 
igish and most Americans dust off their schoolbook Spanish, 
id the result is worse confusion than exists between WPB and 


menti i : nao ‘ 
DEM. Our schools insist upon teaching a minority dialect of 


‘cemeny . : ° ° . ° = 
dail drid Spanish, which employs a sissy lisp. If intelligible at 
Arthut ito a Latin-American, he suspects it to be provocative evi- 


lence that the visitor is a Franco sympathizer and his impulse 
Sto punch the gringo fascist in the nose. But with Latin 
uurtesy, he tries to answer in English and the result is the same 
mutual understanding as if ex-President Hoover and Franklin 
Roosevelt sat down to discuss fiscal affairs. 

Your correspondent, in need of replenishing certain items in 
wardrobe, was directed by a courteous policeman to seek 
nilar § bestablishment specializing in the eccentricities of American 
- berdashery named “Eeg Leeffay.” We wandered about the in- 
«ndus lieated neighborhood for hours and finally asked a friendly bar- 
weeper where the Eeg Leeffay might conceal itself. “Why, senor, 
t is just across the street,” he said, with a look that implied 
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 Copital — 


“When It's Wartime Down in Mexico 
nd. Or, More Bad News for Hitler 


distress that an American didn’t know how to read his own 
language. “See there is the sign.” 

And there it was indeed. But what it spelled was “High Life,” 
which is what most othe: peoples think all Americans lead in- 
cessantly and therefore should be a trade-mark more familiar 
than E Pluribus Unum or keep off the grass. The English 
language phonetically pronounced by a Latin is confusing 
enough, but, when it is phonetically spelled, the Good Neigh- 
bor policy is worse strained. Thus the standard item of Ameri- 
can diet, the highball, becomes jaibol in Mexican menus and 
many a tourist intent on sipping all the exotic delights of a 
strange country selects upon that item expecting to get some po- 
tent Aztec nectar and instead gets imitation Bourbon. 


* ad * 


Mexican newspapers, trying to oblige the tourist, print base- 
ball’ news from the States literally translated into the Spanish, 
for all that the national game is spelled besbol. Thus the Cincin- 
nati Reds are the Cincinnati Communists; the Dodgers, the 
Evaders. With this gesture to international amity, the sports 
editors devote the rest of their efforts to the niceties of the bull 
fight with a style more reminiscent of the boss’s pronouncements 
on deficiency financing than of the late Ring Lardner. 

Thus we read that “Mexico’s calm and gallant courage in the 
face of Axis aggression was magnificently displayed when 60,000 
went to the bull fights and cheered the magnificent exhibition of 
the amateur Don Francisco Murphy without forgetting that 
Hitler’s treacherous sinking of our tanker and the obstructionist 
efforts of certain members of the Cabinet,” etc., ete. 

Being buddies with the late Grinto Ogre of the North some- 
what strains the Mexican’s credulity, but not his imagination, 
which enables him to rationalize yesterday’s Yankee imperialist 
as today’s defender of democracy. 


* * * 


Let us reiterate that the Mexicans intend to fight, and the 
fact that they have to look to the United States for the bulk 
of the tools with which to fight may have something to do 
with the new attitude. Nor can anybody deny that they are a 
fighting people. They have certainly had lots of practice. Gen- 
eral Jesus de la Garza, the Donald Nelson of Mexico, personally 
escorted your correspondent through the federal ordnance plant 
in the course of which he pointed out that the so-called French 
seventy-five—standard light artillery piece of all armies—was 
a Mexican invention. 

Under de la Garza’s administration, the Mexican arms output 
has quadrupled with the same secondhand German and Japanese 
tools. The factory’s bulletin board announced that the muni- 
tions makers union had suspended all workers’ vacations for 
the duration. A sweating Indian lathe operator yelled to us 
over his shoulder, “Send us steel and we will not only make 
guns, but shoot them for you.” Let there be no kidding about 
the kind of ally we have in Mexico. If Hitler’s junior partners, 
Rumania, Hungary, et al., were of the same caliber, the Swastika 
would have been carried clean across Siberia to Seattle by now 
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A lack of adequate mass rail- 
way transportation in this country 
during the critical months that 
lie ahead, would be disastrous 
to our war effort. Only the rail- 
roads provide the mass trans- 
portation for moving the vast 
quantities of materials of war 
from mines, forests and farms — 
to mills and factories —to as- 
sembly plants and warehouses — 
to camps and ports. 

Transportation experts, in and 
out of government, have publicly 
declared, that the American rail- 
roads are doing the biggest, most 
efficient transportation job in 
history. They are doing the job 
today because they have spent 
huge sums for new equipment 
and improvements of every kind. 
From September, 1939 — at the 
outbreak of war in Europe — to 
December 31, 1941, the Norfolk 
and Western has authorized or ex- 
pended more than $60,000,000 
for new cars and locomotives, 
expansion and betterments. 

America is hitting its stride 
in the greatest program of mass 
production of war materials ever 
known. The railroads must pro- 
vide more and more mass trans- 
portation. This means that the 
railroads must have 




















more and more cars 
and locomotives, 
materials and sup- 
plies. Victory must 
and will be won. 
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James E. Chaney, the flying general who commank 
American Army forces in the British Isles, is a linguist, wai 
for a chance to speak to the Germans with tanks and play 
To Major General Chaney’s waiting post last week went gg 
friends who know the same language and are eager to ¢ 
talking. They were working experts of the American comma 
ready to talk invasion details with the general who will dix 
the operation. General Chaney taught language at West Po 
learned to fly in 1918, is an expert in aviation, tactics, jn) 
ception. 


t 


general ¢ 





Mark 
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Harold R. Stark was as eager as General Chaney for{ 
talk with the visitors. Admiral Stark is commander of { 
United States naval forces operating in European waters. } 
ritory: The seas through which American troops must trayd 
invade Europe. His ships must guard the supply lines 
maintain the troops there. The admiral, mild, bespecta 
white-haired, got his nickname of “Molly” while he wa 
midshipman at Annapolis. Just a short while ago Admi 
Stark was Chief of Naval Operations. He knows the Unit 
States Navy from end to end. 

* 7 al 

Henry H. Arnold was one of the first arrivals. Lieut. 6 
Arnold is commander of the Army Air Forces, and one of Gegjasity. He 
eral George C. Marshall’s three top advisers. General Amif§Arlillery 
used to write fiction and has had the same kind of career. jand Gen 
learned to fly in 1911, won the first Mackay trophy by flyto the Sc 
from one edge of Washington to the other and return ingen. Lu 
Wright biplane with a 40-horsepower engine which, with chafcast art 
and sprockets, spun two-propellers. He is empowered to uifter by ( 
a free hand in developing the air armada that will guafhoperatior 
American troops. 
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John H. Towers talked for the Navy’s airmen. Rear A@fselect br: 
miral Towers has the twin title of Chief of the Bureau of Ae 
nautics and Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Air. Ge 
Curtiss taught him to fly the same year General Arnold le 
Admiral Towers was a test pilot in 1912, set a world’s ent 
ance record of six hours and ten minutes aloft in a Curtiss# 
plane that same year, commanded the transatlantic flight 
seaplanes in 1919. He pioneered the dive bomber and has 
recognition of the plane as a fighting weapon at sea. 

* * _ 

Dwight David Eisenhower can come as near to maki 
tanks speak any language as any other American. The 
tinguished Service Medal that Maj. Gen. Eisenhower brow 
out of the World War was for organizing, training and pre 
ing technical troops of the tank corps for overseas service. 
eral Eisenhower later spent several years working with tail waiting 
and has been graduated from all the Army’s colleges. He® 
brought to Washington to head up war plans, now is Assist 
Chief of Staff in Charge of Operations. He added maty 
canny tip to invasion plans. 

> * * 

Brehon Burke Somervell is the man upon whom! 
whole Army relies for food, weapons and transport. Lieut. 0 
Somervell is another of General Marshall’s three key men. I 
is a hard-driving engineer, built Army camps and muniti 
plants fast enough to win a medal, has reorganized the ¥ 
Department and plucked do-men out of industry to hi 
along arms. He tells his men what he wants, where and whet 
wants it, does not trouble over details of how it is done. 
eral Somervell held “yes” or “no” power behind the words 
said in London. 
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William C. Lee grew up in an Army 
of infantry and tanks. He fought in the 
first World War, 
went with American 
forces into Germany. 
He taught or worked 
with tanks or in- 
fantry until a year 
ago when he went 
with the Provisional 
Parachute 


Months 


Group. 
ago he be- 
. commanding 
gneral of the Air-Borne Command. 
* * * 
Mark W. Clark was wounded in ac- 
tion in 1918, got a medal. Brig. Gen. Clark 
spoke for Lieut. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, the 
chief of Army Ground 
Forces, to whom he 
is second in 
mand. Title: Chief 
of Staff for Army 
Ground Forces. Gen- 
eral Clark knows not 
only infantry and 
tactics but the prac- 
tical difficulties of getting supplies to fight- 
ing men. 


came 


com- 


7 * 7 
LeRoy Lutes has an insatiable curi- 
aity. He studied at West Point, the Coast 
Artillery School, the Army’s Command 
and General Staff School, and then went 
tothe School for Bakers and Cooks. Brig. 
n. Lutes worked with antiaircraft and 
cast artillery, was plucked out of the lat- 
ter by General Somervell to be head of 
operations for the Services of Supply. 
oa — + 
Charles P. Gross came from that same 
vlect branch of the service as did General 
Somervell—the engi- 
neers. Brig. Gen. 
Gross plumped into 
the corps as a second 
lieutenant just out of 
West Point, worked 
as an engineer at the 
front in the _ first 
World War, won an 
award for 
built 


—Signal Corps photo bravery 


has forts and 
handled surveys since. 

j * * * 
W. Averell Harriman was at the 
waiting post in London with General 
Chaney and Admiral 
Stark. Mr. Harriman 
is the special United 
States defense _ liai- 
son man in England, 
maintaining contact 
with the British. 
Yale man, Wall 
Streeter, poloist, he 
has been doing one 
duty or another for 
President Roosevelt in various foreign 
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lds since before the United States went 


to war. 
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Don Q is no ordinary rum. Not heavy, but light- 

bodied; not sirupy, but nectar-like, the distinctive Pte a 
’ i ; : ; “ee - - uct © 

flavour and smoothness of DonQ makes inspired DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 

Daiquiris, Old-Fashioneds, Rum Highballs and PONCE, 

other rum drinks... For cocktails, use White Label; lca (leo 

for tall drinks, Gold Label. U.S.A. 

SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Seb us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of | 
The United States News without charge. 


FATIGUE 
of WORKERS 


Its Relation to Industrial Production 
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2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If You Can Tell the Difference 








The amazing results of the inves- 
tigation of the NATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL’S Committee on 
Work in Industry . . . under the di- 
rection of the late L. J. Henderson, 
of the Fatigue Laboratory of Har- 
vard University. 

One whole chapter reviews the 
management ideas of Chester IL. 
Barnard, a typical big employer, and 


Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 





that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness ...a “vintage” flavor... 
a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 


If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 


Pie Mise & 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 





another chapter is devoted to the 
ideas of H. J. Ruttenberg of the 
S. W. O. C.—a typical labor leader— 
on self-expression and labor unions. 
Every employer, every plant ex- 
ecutive, faced with the problem of 
maintaining peak production rec- 
ords and extra efficiency . . . in- 
creasing output and decreasing dis- 
putes over wages and hours . 
will find many of the answers in 
this stimulating book. 
165 Pages 


$2.50 


At leading dealers, or 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Back of Controversy Over Tires . . . Midwest City 
As Capital of World League? . . . China’s Grievance 


Mr. Roosevelt was seeking to ease 
growing political pressures when he 
gave the optimistic assurance that 
everything would work out all right 
in the tire situation. 


x * * 


The President also was thinking of 
politics when he revived talk of a 
pipeline to bring gasoline to the East 
so automobile owners might use their 
cars more. There are inside reports 
that much of the public is becoming 
more excited over the outlook for 
abundant tires and gasoline than over 
the war, and an election is ahead. 


x * k 


Leon Henderson and other high of- 
ficials are beginning to wonder now if 
they ever can convince the country 
that it is necessary to conserve rubber 
tires by rationing gasoline. 


x «ee 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
isn’t leaving other high officials in the 
dark about his intent to use the power 
President Roosevelt has given him in 
the field of postwar planning. Mr. 
Hull’s power appears on paper to be 
broad enough to cover the foreign re- 
lations of the Army and Navy in their 
wartime operations. 


x * * 


The White House isn’t taking kindly 
to the suggestion that some overlap- 
ping authority in the field of price 
control, rationing, rubber develop- 
ment and oil control be removed by 
more centralization. 


x * * 


There is beginning to be a basis for 
closer co-operation between British 
and American command in the mili- 
tary and naval fields. Staff work in 
Washington as well as in other places 
is progressing much better than it did. 


x * * 


First major crackdown by Price Ad- 
ministration is expected to hit meat 
industry. OPA officials suspect some 
packers of trying to hike ceilings. This 
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explains Deputy Administrator Gal- 
braith’s statement that part of the 
packing industry has made the “worst” 
record to date in complying with the 
spirit of price regulation. 


xk * 


Jesse Jones is interested in a process 
for making butadiene, the raw mate- 
tial out of which much synthetic rub- 
ber is made, in gasoline refineries that 
may be idle. This is a high-cost 
process, but it is mentioned favorably 
by the Senate’s Truman Committee. 


xk * 


If the Army is forced to give up rub- 
ber treads on tanks, so the public can 
have more rubber for automobile 
driving, the efficiency of U.S. tanks 
will be cut nearly 20 per cent. 


xk * 


Hans Thomsen, Germany’s Charge 
d’ Affaires, who now is home, is advis- 
ing Goebbels on the line of propa- 
ganda to use in this country. Big point 
now stressed is that U.S. resources 
never will reach the field of battle be- 
cause of shipping losses. 


xk * 


Some Washington officials expect an 
attempt to break the United Nations’ 
blockade of Europe by routing Span- 
ish ships between Spain and Argen- 
tina. Behind such an Axis move 
would be an idea that this country 
would hesitate to interfere with Ar- 
gentine trade because of the Good 
Neighbor policy. 


x * * 


There’s an idea circulating here that 
the United States should be headquar- 
ters of any world organization of na- 
tions that might follow the war and 
that some Middle Western city, not 
Washington, should house this organ- 
ization. 


xk tk 


The Chinese are letting it be known in 
no uncertain terms that the one re- 
ward they are reaping from American 
aid right now is an overwhelming at- 
tack from the Japanese. U.S. supplies 


never did reach China in anythj 
but a trickle. Yet Japan was inspire 
to attack China on the basis of repg 

of immense U. S. aid. 


x * * 


Milo Perkins is seeking to write og 
ditions governing labor relations ¢ 
sanitary conditions for workers 
contracts involving purchase of 
materials from some Latin-Amerig 
countries. 


ee * 


The view of high and well-informe 
officials is that this war will end som 
time in 1944, with one group expect 
ing the end in the spring of that ye 
and another group expecting the ¢ 
toward the close of 1944. 


x * * 


The Treasury may be forced to ma 
loans to many U. S. companies so thé 


they can pay their taxes on 1942 in. 


come. Many companies face taxes 
high that they will drain their tre 
uries of cash. 


&¢ & @ 


Flying admirals for the first time at 
to get something to say about strateg 
and operations of the Navy. Alwa 
in the past the airplane has been 
garded in the Navy as an adjunct ti 
the surface ship, with surface admiral 
ruling. 


x * * 


There is serious supply trouble ahe 
for South American nations now thé 
ship sinkings are forcing this county 
to take more and more ships outd 
the service of supplying civili 

U.S. wonders just how to break t 
bad news to nations to the south. 


x * * 


Prospects of obtaining any incr 
amounts of rubber from Latin Am 
ca are reported to be diminishing dail 
Reason is that Latin-Americans 
using the rubber for themselves im 
creasing amounts. Mexico needs 
the guayule she can get, and Bra 
supplying neighbors as well as he 
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